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the many friends who have given him aid and comfort. 


Mr. Davis has been a brave and earnest defender of 
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the truth as it was given to him to know it, and deserves 
well at the hands of his fellow-workers. ‘There is an 
unrest apparent among English Unitarians* to-day “and 
some differences of opinion which must make the work 
of an editor more difficult than it is with our homo- 
geneous body in America. From this distance it is 
difficult to understand the reason for publishing in 
London two rival Unitarian papers when one might 
better serve the interests of all persons and parties. 


od 


Ir is really too bad for any of the astronomers to make 
jokes at the expense of the public concerning the possi- 
bility of communication with the planet Mars. ‘The 
suggestion that at an expenditure of ten million dollars 
a mirror might be constructed that would flash a signal 
to Mars means nothing to the astronomers but the 
suggestion of an impossibility. But, if the astronomers 
should come down from their scientific seclusion and 
mingle with the multitude of people who are swayed by 
fads of every kind, and learn the mental condition of 
some newly rich people, they would be afraid that some 
man would attempt to immortalize himself by putting 
up ten million dollars to be expended in the way suggested. 
When President David Starr Jordan published in the 
Popular Science Monthly a burlesque of the statement 
that thought might be photographed, giving a picture 
of the grin of the Cheshire cat as an illustration, he was 
astonished to find that all over the world he was taken 
seriously and was inundated with letters concerning his 
epoch-making discovery. 

ad 


WueEn Canon Henson was in Boston, he was exposed 
to the fire of priests of the Catholic Church (commonly 
known as the Protestant Episcopal), but he defended 
his position and insisted that the work of the Holy 
Spirit is confined to no one church or nation. As re- 
ported he said: ‘Either all religions exhibit the action 
of the Holy Spirit, or none. The difference between 
them is one of degree, not of kind. At all hazards we 
must correlate our conviction of the finality and complete- 
ness of the Christian revelation with a frank recognition 
of the genuinely religious character of the other religions 
which have satisfied the spiritual needs of men and 
guided their course. Just because ‘Holy Scripture doth 
set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men must be saved,’ we must accept the anathema of 
the eighteenth article and maintain, as a quite indis- 
pensable assumption of our Christian apologetic, ‘that 
every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life accord- 
ing to that law and the light of nature.’ For if, indeed, 
Christ be the ‘Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’ then the ‘light of nature’ is 
his light; and, if the ‘prophets and wise men and scribes 
who in successive generations have taught laws and 
founded sects for the moral and religious guidance of 
mankind were, as he claimed, truly “sent” by him, then 
those laws and sects had his authority and sanction, and 
through them men of all races and in every age were able 
to seek and find him.’”’ 

Jt 


WE need and must have for the business of the world 
specialists who each know one thing and know it thor- 
oughly. The tendency of education now-is towards the 
election of studies and the creation of specialists. These 
specialists may be exceedingly useful and highly paid 
members of the working force of the business world, 
but for the much more important affairs of society and 
the conduct of life in a well-ordered state something 
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more.is needed than special knowledge or recent dis- 
covery. Plato, Socrates, Solon, Lycurgus, and Moses 
have more to do with our social order and the adminis- 
tration of justice than any living man ‘“‘in our midst.” 
In the life of a large-minded man or woman the intel- 
lectual and moral life will have strong roots, one a tap 
root. Out of these, well nourished, will spring forth a 
main trunk with its multitudinous array of branches 
and foliage. 


John Calvin. 


In the half century before and after the discovery of 
America by Columbus great things were happening in 
all the religious circles of Europe. Great men were born 
who have been remembered ever since for the part they 
took in what, to all Protestants, must seem like the prog- 
ress of the world towards civil and religious liberty. 
Erasmus was born, it is supposed, in 1465; Martin Luther, 
in 1483; the ill-fated Zwingli, in 1484; Philip Melanch- 
thon, in 1497; and John Calvin, July 10, 1509. ‘These 
men represent a religious movement which swept through 
all the countries of Europe and has affected the fortunes 
of the whole human race both religiously and politically. 
A little later, but in the same half century that includes 
John Calvin, Lelius Socinus, and Faustus Socinus 
were born in Siena in Italy. Erasmus, the great Human- 
ist, was a scholar who put his training and ability at the 
service of the reformers. He was more liberal than 
Luther and Calvin, but rendered them great service by 
his declaration of the doctrine that appeal should be 
made to the original documents of the New Testament 
and not to any authority of men as represented by the 
Established Church. He put into the hands of the re- 
formers the Greek text of the New Testament with a 
Latin translation.. Melanchthon has been described 
as the keeper of Luther’s conscience. Luther was im- 
petuous, hot-tempered, and sometimes indiscreet in his 
speech and action; but he was wise enough to under- 
stand the value of attaching himself to a man like 
Melanchthon, cool, conscientious, and_ self-controlled. 
Zwingli, the generous, impulsive friend and opponent of 
Luther, died prematurely on the field of battle. He 
parted company with Luther on the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, which Swiss reformers tended to make merely 
symbolic, while Luther held to the real presence. It is 
reported that while they were discussing the subject 
Luther seized a piece of chalk and wrote across the com- 
munion table ‘‘Hoc est corpus meum.’”’ For him that 
closed the debate. “ 

Dr. Hedge’s famous epigram was ‘‘Rome or Reason.” 
This epigrammatic saying did effective work for a time, 
but it was defective inasmuch as the mind does not 
easily set a thing over against a principle. As move- 
ments are working out in Switzerland and Savoy to-day, 
it would have been quite as epigrammatic and more effec- 
tive if Dr. Hedge had made his contrast between Rome 
and Geneva. For Geneva and John Calvin were typical 
representatives of the movement towards civil and re- 
ligious liberty which to-day throughout most of the 
civilized world releases the consciences of men from the 
authority of the Roman see. Calvin was in temper and 
method an exact contrast to Iwther. He was cool, 
calculating, systematic, and vindictive; but his work 
was so well done that in theology Calvinism has, ex- 
cept in Germany, outrun Lutheranism, and to-day is 
only just fading out of the creeds of Protestant churches. 

The relations of Calvin to Servetus have always been 
interesting to Unitarians, although Servetus would 
hardly pass muster as a modern Unitarian. The ques- 


tion whether Calvin in consenting to the death of Ser- 
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vetus conformed to the spirit of the time and did. what 
everybody else did, or was actuated by malice and 
personal animosity to Servetus, has been discussed in 
the daily papers by Messrs. Wendte, Mead, and Crooker. 
Mr. Mead gives Calvin the benefit of the doubt, while 
Dr. Crooker insists that the evidence shows that Cal- 
vin had for a long time cherished a personal grudge 
against Servetus and had threatened that if he came to 
Geneva he would never leave it alive. That Calvin was 
capable of persecuting those who went further than he 
did in the path of liberality was shown in his letter to 
Faustus Socinus which we quoted some time since. 
This letter shows that he was abundantly justified by 
his own conscience for proceeding to extremities with a 
liberal heretic. Socinus, youthful and inexperienced, 
consulted Calvin concerning his doubts. It was like 
a lamb asking a wolf to direct him on his way through 
the wilderness. Calvin replied with asperity that he 
foresaw that this ‘“‘itch of free inquiry unless speedily 
corrected”’ would bring upon him heavy torments. 

Persecution for heresy has not been such a rare crime 
among Protestants that in the past many churches can 
be found without sin in this respect and qualified by 
their innocence to cast the first stone at the monuments 
of those who persecuted four hundred years ago. There 
is something to be cleared up concerning the relations 
between Blandrata and Francis David in Transylvania 
before the skirts of the Socinians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury can be claimed to be wholly free from spot or wrinkle 
er any such thing. 

Calvin in some respects was like Jonathan Edwards. 
In the arid wastes of theological speculation and dog- 
matic theology there were oases of religious contemp- 
lation and edifying sentiment. Such a life could not 
be all hard and harsh. The religious element in human 
nature will make itself known in the lives and characters 
of all conscientious men and women and add the grace 
and beauty which are independent of logic and the for- 
malism of the schools. No one could live as Calvin 
did under the shadow and protection of the divine jus- 
tice without becoming, as he did, a champion of civil 
rights and the application of human justice to all the 
affairs of state. 


“The Suffering Servant of Jehovah.” 


A number of theories regarding the relation between 
sin and its penalty were held by different writers in the 
Old Testament. After the customs of the early times 
had passed away, by which all associates of a wrong-doer 
might perish with him, the ethical principle was an- 
nounced, ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’”’ ‘This is 
often quoted with the emphasis wrongly placed on the 
last word. The emphatic word is ‘‘it’”: this prin- 


ciple announces that the individual sins, and suffers the | 


penalty of his own sin.- But the observation of life 
showed that the penalty was often shared by others. 
Another theory tried to make an adequate statement 
of this relationship between sin and its penalty. It an- 
nounced the thought of penalty being ‘“‘visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.”’ The 
teachers who announced this principle saw no further. 
But the Babylonian captivity radically changed much 
of the religious thinking of the Hebrew people. While 
the catastrophe was impending, it was spoken of by the 
prophets as a punishment for sin. When it had taken 
place, and, ‘‘by the rivers of Babylon,’ men sat down 
and meditated on why it had taken place, there grew up 
a new theory of the relation between sin and penalty. 
The book that is called by the name of Isaiah is a col- 
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lection of writings composed during the century that 
included the Babylonian captivity. Imbedded in the 
book are fragments of a remarkable piece of writing. 
The fragments, when put together, give us a discussion 
of the meaning of that great event, the Babylonian 
captivity. The fifty-third chapter is part of one of the 
fragments. 

The writer—a great unknown prophet— personifies 
the national life of the kingdom of Judah. It is ‘‘the 
suffering servant of Jehovah.” It has felt in full force 
this blow which was a penalty for sin. But whose sin? 
The writer says that it was the sins of individuals. ‘‘All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and Jehovah hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” In other words, the people go many 
ways in individual sin, but the iniquity thus accumu- 
lated was laid on the national life. Individuals do wrong, 
and the national life suffers the penalty. This was a new 
and great statement of the relation of sin and penalty. 

Twenty-five centuries have verified the principle. 
Our own observations to-day can verify it. Men still 
say in their folly, ‘‘I will sin and take the consequences 
of my own sin”; but no man can do wrong and take 
all the consequences. Even if he betake himself into 
the wilderness, he leaves behind him his duties undone. 
And everywhere in society men who go down in wrong- 
doing lower the lives of people who did not share his 
sin, even as the descending waters of the whirlpool 
communicate their motion to the waters of a wide area. 

The wrong-doing by which individuals lay a heavy 
burden of penalty on many people is not all included 
under the old definition of ‘“‘sin’’ A man can do as 
much damage by stupidity, folly, or ignorance as by a 
violation of what is commonly regarded as the moral 
law. ‘The more closely men are knit together in society, 
the more surely and the more widely is damage done by 
wrong-doing. 

Nearly a hundred years ago England claimed, as a 
war measure, the right to search American ships for 
British subjects who were liable for military service. 
Some American citizens were taken. Because this was 
a blow at the national life, we appropriated large sums of 
money for the War of 1812. ‘To-day tuberculosis takes 
out of our population two hundred thousand persons every 
year. If a foreign power did that, it would rightly be 
regarded as a blow at the national life. Millions of dol- 
lars and any number of men would be immediately 
available for the defence of the national life. But it 7s a 
blow at the national life! It is difficult to apprehend 
the seriousness of it. Not only do two hundred thousand 
die in a year, but the number at any one time entirely 
incapacitated for useful labor is more than double that 
number. Add to these their immediate associates who 
have the care of them, and we would find that this burden 
is laid heavily on more than a million of our population. 
It is a heavy burden on the nation. 

But we are assured by physicians that the disease is 
curable and preventable, that it could be eradicated in 
two generations. It is perpetuated by blunders, by 
carelessness. People neglect the common things of 
sanitation, ventilation, and nutrition. This is an ex- 
ample of the way in which individuals blunder, and the 
national life bears the penalty. ‘‘All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own 
way,” and the national life has ‘‘the iniquity of us all” 
laid upon it. 

Other illustrations might be cited, but the principle 
is the same. In our railroading, in our coal mining, 
in factories where women and children labor, we have 
the enormous accumulations of individual blunders and 
sins and weakness. And the whole nation feels the 
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heavy burden from which no individual, however fort- 
unate, is exempt. 

The great unknown prophet who taught this principle 
not only personified the national life, but he spoke of it 
as ‘‘the suffering servant of Jehovah.” But every nation 
is a servant of the Lord to accomplish a part of the prog- 
ress of the race. Our nation has tasks which it should 
accomplish in order to fulfil the purpose of the Eternal. 
But the nation’s power to accomplish these high ends is 
lessened by the drain upon its life by every evil that 
exists. The sins, the ignorance, the folly of many indi- 
viduals, are delaying the nation in its progress. That 
progress will be increased as we increase the vital force 
of the nation. These great ends will ultimately be 
fully attained only by a nation that possesses right- 
eousness and health and wisdom. 


Current Copics, 


AN act of munificence in the interest of popular edu- 
cation that is typical of the American life of to-day was 
announced last week, when John D. Rockefeller in- 
creased his already splendid benefactions to the General 
Education Board by making an additional contribution 
of $10,000,000 to its fund. Mr. Rockefeller’s generosity, 
which came to public notice on the day after the 
financier’s seventieth birthday, was accompanied by 
the removal of his previous restriction which forbade 
the administrators of the millions given to the fund by 
him to distribute the principal of his benefactions. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s latest “addition to the resources of the 
General Education Board brings his gifts to that par- 
ticular cause up to the grand total of about $52,000,000,— 
a great educational endowment which finds no parallel 
among individual contributions to enlightened philan- 
thropy in the history of the world. The greater freedom 
which is granted to the board in the use of the fund will 
add greatly to its utility to the work of education in the 
republic. 
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THE purpose of the administration to bring about a 
new order of things whereby federal control over inter- 
state business may be more firmly established than here- 
tofore, is indicated by an address made by Attorney- 
General Wickersham before the Bar Association of 
Kentucky on July 7. Mr. Wickersham argued strongly 
that Congress should provide for the issuance of national 
charters for corporations doing business between States. 
Such legislation, the attorney-general argued, would 
go far toward the solution of the vexed problem of the 
control of the trusts by the nation. ‘‘Such a law,” said 
Mr. Wickersham, ‘“‘seems to me to be the inevitable 
result of economic conditions.” The attorney-general’s 
declaration was widely taken to foreshadow action by 
the President, probably at the next regular session of 
Congress, to apply by legislative measures a doctrine 
which lies at the bottom of much that has been done 
and said in the last administration to curb the power 


of corporate wealth. 
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THE passing of Von Biilow as chancellor of the German 
Empire became an event of the immediate future last 
week when the man who has helped to direct the des- 
tinies of the German world during an interesting period 
of its development bade farewell to his associates in 
official life. Von Btilow falls not as Bismarck fell. The 
“Tron Chancellor’? vanished from the political arena 
because he had lost the confidence of his sovereign, the 
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kaiser. Von Btlow goes out of office because he has 
lost the confidence of his sovereign, the people. The 
lack of harmony between Germany and the successor 
of Bismarck was sharply indicated less than a month 
ago by the refusal of the Reichstag-to coincide with his 
views of revenue reform, which had the unqualified 
sanction of the kaiser. Thus, in a sense, Prince Btilow 
is a sacrifice to his loyalty to Wilhelm II. It is already 
predicted that his successor, whoever he may be, will 
be a mere constitutional figurehead, and that the kaiser 
will be his own chancellor under the incoming régime. 


a 


AN interesting reminder of the youth of Russia among 
the nations was furnished last week by the imposing 
celebration of the bi-centenary of the battle of Poltava, 
wherein Peter the Great broke the power of Sweden and 
dispelled the phantom of domination by Charles XII. 
and his successors. The great struggle which the Rus- 
sian army and people commemorated on July 9 was one 
of the decisive events in the modern history of Europe. 
Had Charles been victorious instead of Peter, it is con- 
ceivable that Russia to-day would have been a Seandi- 
navian instead of a Slavic country; that the rising power 
of Germany would have been throttled in its infancy; 
that England possibly never would have attained to 
that mastery of the sea which made her the arbiter of 
the nations. When Nicholas II. bowed before the mem- 
ories of that field of strife, he paid tribute to the colossal 
figure of Peter the Great, the man who opened a window 
into Europe for semi-Asiatic Russia, the man who left 
an empire where he had found a cluster of petty Mon- 
golian khanates. 
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PERILOUS complications between Argentina and Bo- 


_livia on the one hand and Bolivia and Peru on the other 


augured no good for the peace of Latin America at the 
beginning of the week. The controversy between the 
two former republics arose out of an award which Ar- 
gentina made in a frontier dispute between Peru and 
Bolivia. The award was so little to the liking of Bolivia 
that there were violent demonstrations against the 
Argentine legation at La Paz. The attack upon the 
Argentine minister caused profound irritation at Buenos 
Ayres, and it was predicted at that capital that the 
rupture of diplomatic relations and the withdrawal of 
the Argentine minister from the Bolivian capital were 
practically inevitable. In the mean while the Bolivian 
authorities showed a marked disinclination to accept 
the Argentine adjudication of the original dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru. The attitude of the Bolivians 
worked a revulsion of feeling at the Peruvian capital, 
where Bolivia’s refusal to accept the award of the arbi- 
trator was denounced as an act of bad faith. 


od 


THE king of England, whom loyal Britons delight to 
designate as “the first diplomat of Europe,’ complicated 
the already acute relations between the government and 
the militant wing of the woman suffragists, at the end 
of last week, by advising a delegation of “‘suffragettes’’ 
to present their cause to the Home Secretary, Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Home Secretary, doubtless under mild 
pressure from his sovereign, consented to receive the 
delegation, an act which was contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of the Asquith ministry. Mr. Gladstone’s com- 
plaisance produced an echo in Bow Street Police Court 
last Monday when nineteen of the belligerent sisterhood, 
who accepted terms in jail rather than accede to the court’s 
advice that they pledge good behavior, complained that 
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the Home Secretary had taunted them to disorder with 
the observation that they had used ‘pin prick methods”’ 
in their attempts to present their prayer for the right 
of suffrage to the attention of His Majesty’s ministers. 
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THE disorders in Morocco, which twice in the past 
four years have caused grave international complications, 
have furnished the basis for a new military undertaking 
by Spain. The recent killing of four Spanish subjects 
at Melilla was followed by drastic action at Madrid at 
the beginning of the week, when a Spanish force of 
7,000 men were embarked at Barcelona for the scene 
of violence. In despatching the expedition for Melilla, 
the Spanish government took pains to explain that the 
measures undertaken by the ministry should not be in- 
terpreted as a move against Mulai Hafid, the sultan whom 
the powers have lately recognized, but that on the 
other hand Spain was determined to assure the inviola- 
bility of its subjects in Morocco at all costs. The military 
measures taken by Spain are, in all probability, pre- 
liminary to a demand for satisfaction in material form 
and to the exaction of pledges that in the future no 
Spaniards shall be killed by Moslem fanatics on the 
rampage. 

& 


Tue protest of the papal authorities against some of 
the exaggerated fashions of feminine apparel of the day 
is contained in a recent utterance of the Osservatore 
Romano, the organ of the Vatican, which condemns in 
vigorous terms, on grounds both moral and esthetic, 
the vagaries that Paris has imposed upon the rest of the 
world. ‘‘Those who profess with ardor the Catholic 
faith and morals,” says the Osservatore Romano, ‘should 
not be indulgent toward women who walk about the 
streets wearing immodest garments. All the present- 
day fashions are designed to excite the passions. They 
are the shipwreck of virtue. These fashions are prej- 
udicial to beauty, which is the reflection of the bounty 
of God, and therefore fruitful in moral and mate- 
rial well-being. Cleanse these unholy wardrobes. Rid 
them of their dresses which make the wearer’s guardian 
angels weep. Let your wives and daughters make their 
own clothes rather than wear dresses which grieve the 
Holy Spirit and the Father of Truth.” 


Brevities, 


It is easy enough to make people cry if one has a 
dramatic gift; but tears, whether shed in a theatre or 
in a revival meeting, are not infallible signs of moral 
reformation. 


The words ‘‘absolute’’ and ‘‘absolutely’’ are just 
now to be seen everywhere. Whoever would be em- 
phatic must use one of them with heavy stress laid upon 
the first syllable. 


The heresies which may break out at any time in any 
church have a common source in the newly written and 
authentic history .of the world which is accessible to all 
people of intelligence. 


It is not long since a dissenter, of whom Unitarians 
were the most despised, could not be buried in a church- 
yard in England without the consent of the rector and 
the use of the Episcopal service. 


“No man can make money without reference to the 
community in which he lives and those with whom he 
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works. It is fair to ask how much a man ought to re- 
turn in benefit to the community by which his pros- 
perity is made possible. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Lithia Springs, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Some one sent me your July rst number with the 
letter of Geo. H. Ellis. 

Permit me to say that I am alone responsible for the 
pamphlet mentioned. It was prepared to rouse the 
American Unitarian Association and friends of Douthit, 
to be just and generous,—just in reconveying him his 
200 acres, generous in making an immediate donation 
or loan that would take. him from the slough of despond 
and debt on to the high ground of usefulness and honesty. 

No special pleading will ever relieve the Unitarian 
Church from their solemn promise at the National Con- 
ference of 1874,—‘‘ We promise them [Eliot and Douthit], 
sustenance and sympathy forever.” 

I deem it unnecessary to define “‘sustenance’”’ to the 
wise men of the East. 

It has not been done. A lame excuse is given that 
Douthit at that time was not running a Chautauqua, 
but any Unitarian who has read your paper in the past, 
Rev. H. H. Barber’s letter in your paper, May 21, 1908, 
must see this Chautauqua, then seventeen years old, 
was the legitimate child of the Unitarian Church, and 
it’s too late now to deny its paternity. 

In fact, no child ever had more praise from its sponsor 
than this, and no censure till it got into debt. I don’t 
know all the great and good men of your church, but many 
of them have been to Lithia, and so far as I know all 
praised, commended, indorsed, and gave Douthit “sym- 
pathy.” Your church has conjured by the name of Hale, 
and I don’t need to quote his eloquent words. Collyer, 
until very recently, Jones, Barber, Backus, Wetzel, and a 
host of others who have been on the ground, fully justi- 
fied all I said, or tried to say, and that there was no 
“misstatement of facts’? and no ‘“misrepresentation”’ 
in my pamphlet. 

None was intended. 

Men may differ about what is just, what is best, and 
that permits me to differ from Mr. Ellis about the 200 
acres. 

He says, ‘‘What was done was clearly in Mr. Douthit’s 
interest, and it would be a grave mistake, still in his 
interest, for the Association, for the present at least, to 
reconvey this property.” 

“For the present, at least.” 

What good-will it do him after he is driven broken- 
hearted, disgraced, dishonored to his grave, to deed the 
land to Winifred? 

I know that he’d rather be crucified at once and Wini- 
fred rather starve than to have this mission close in the 
shame of debt to honest toilers, and discountenanced by 
the people who have indorsed him and his work so long 
and so apparently sincerely. 

Procrastination is so easy, and, when a man is in his 
summer home fanned by the salt breezes of the sea or 
in the shade on the side of a mountain, it’s so natural 
to say “‘not for the present at least.”’ 

It might be so if time was young, if Mr. Douthit was a 
stripling of twenty, but this¥is afcase where delay means 
more than Mr. Ellis knows. 

The words of promise to help Douthit, but no more 
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for his Chautauqua, however well meant, is striking at 
his heart, his life. It is an impossibility, moral and 
physical, to end this mission, the best work of his life, 
in disgrace, and yet pretend to help him. Food and 
clothes may be needed, but they cost little, and I think 
he’d go without either or both rather than die in debt 
to the men and women who have worked for and trusted 
him. 

I want to say emphatically he’s in this unfortunate 

condition largely because you, the American Unitarian 
Association, when he forecasted his finish, urged him to 
go on, would not authorize him to quit. 
_ This 200 acres deed and contract with the American 
Unitarian Association put him in a position he could not 
stop without the order or consent of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Expressing sympathy, words, words, when a fellow- 
soldier has fallen on his back in a deep ditch, yet with- 
holding a helping hand, does mighty little good. 

I want to say again and again, the American Uni- 
tarian Association ought to reconvey this 200 acres at 
once. It ought to put money into this mission at once, 
to the extent and to the end that the mission may be 
ended and closed with honor to the church and our old 
friend. 

It is for this alone I have written. I may have said 
unpleasant things in a disagreeable way, but my warm, 
personal friendship for this old man and his unselfish 
work has been my inspiration, and I fully believe I am 
right in urging the things I have. 

GEorGE D. CHAFEE. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


[This letter has been shown to Mr. Ellis, who makes 
reply over his own signature. Epiror.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The letter from Mr. Chafee calls for a few statements 
of fact. 

First. The 1874 resolution meant just what it said, 
was not then and never has been intended to cover the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua proposition. 

Second. ‘The 200 acres of land was not transferred to 
the American Unitarian Association to cover any debt, 
but was transferred under an agreement between the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association and Mr. 
Douthit in pursuance of a resolution passed at the 
National Conference in 1899, under which George E. 
Adams of Chicago, W. W. Fenn, then of Chicago, Mary 
T. L. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., and Geo. H. Ellis were 
a committee to raise $8,000 for the purpose of purchas- 
ing this land. Space will not permit the printing of the 
full agreement, but the first paragraph is as follows:— 

“That, when $8,000 shall have been raised by the 
committee appointed by the National Conference for the 
acquisition of the 200 acres of land at Lithia Springs, 
including improvements thereon, a quitclaim deed. for 
the same shall be given to the Association.” 

The fifth paragraph is as follows: 

“That the summer assemblies, etc., shall be managed 
by J. L. Douthit, wife, and sons, and local committees 
appointed by them and confirmed by the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, and the entire finan- 
cial management be in the hands of J. L. Douthit, wife, 
and sons, and the Association is to be in no way liable 
for deficits.”’ 

At that time Mr. Douthit was perfectly confident that 
the assemblies would at least pay expenses, and at no 
time since has the Association taken any responsibility 
whatever; in fact, the resolution, passed at the American 
Unitarian Association meeting in 1906, quoted by Mr. 
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Chafee in his pamphlet as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That this 
Association is in hearty sympathy with the efforts of 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and his friends to put the Lithia 
Springs Assembly work on a permanent and self-support- 
ing basis, and urges that the sum of $1,700, still needed 
to complete the arrangement, be specially contributed 
for this purpose,” proves this. 

Mr. Chafee is mistaken when he says, “I want to say 
emphatically he is in this unfortunate condition largely 
because you, the American Unitarian Association, when 
he forecasted his finish, urged him to go on, would not 
authorize him to quit.”” I personally know that he was 
very strongly urged to quit. Having no responsibility, 
the American Unitarian Association could not ‘ author- 
ize’’ him to do so. 

Mr. Douthit’s trouble seems largely to come from the 
fact that with his great heart he has mistaken resolu- 
tions and words of sympathy fer promises of financial 
support. No one would be more glad than I to see the 
weight of debt lifted from him, and the money furnished 
for him to continue what is undoubtedly a very laudable 
enterprise, and as an earnest of this desire I will agree 
to contribute the last one hundred dollars of two thou- 
sand dollars that may be raised to tide him over his 
immediate difficulties; but whoever gives must under- 
stand, as I do, that this is all it does, that these larger 
debts will still be pressing, and that neither the American 
Unitarian Association nor the denomination are in any 
sense respousible for them. But it should not be under- 
stood that Mr. Douthit personally has been deserted by 
either. The 1874 resolution is being and, I have no 
doubt will be, faithfully carried out. 

Gro. H. Euus. 


a 


Boston, Mass. 


What is the Church For ? 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 


Two young men, three years out of college, quick- 
witted and highly intelligent, recently made themselves 
very merry over the headlines of a daily newspaper’s 
report of the anniversary sermon in Boston. The head- 
ing was something like this: The Preacher fears that 
the Unitarian church will give itself too exclusively to 
outside social betterment. To what, then, in the 
sacred name of common sense, asked these clever young 
men, should the church give itself, if not to the better- 
ment of society? For what, indeed, does the Church 
exist except to make this same outside world a little 
better through philanthropies and reforms, or, let us 
say, through soup kitchens and a wise distribution of 
coal? For in their judgment the Church has long since 
lost its old prestige of sanctity, and, where it once led, 
must now meekly follow other and more intelligent 
guides. As one of our preachers put it many years ago, 
“The Church is now compromising with the world on 
the terms of the world,’ and, unless that compromise 
is effected pretty thoroughly, the Church will be left 
high and dry in a not very creditable position. 

In his admirable anniversary sermon the preacher 
showed that all this is not the true function of the Church. 
The special business of the Church is to hold up and to — 
sustain high spiritual ideals, from which, doubtless, 
will spring, by a kind of natural and spontaneous birth, 
all noble charities and services. Or, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold long ago pointed out, ‘“The Church is a Society 
for the promotion of goodness,” not merely an institu- 
tion for social betterment. Of course this is not the 
view of certain critics of the Church. Thus one of 
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speakers in Anniversary Week declared that Unitarian- 
ism was practically discredited because of its narrow 
view of the sal ation of the individual, independent of 
___ collective individuals; 7.e., society. Like Bernard Shaw, 
he felt that ‘‘there is no salvation for the individual,” 
but only for society, of which the individual is a com- 
paratively unimportant factor. What, then, is the 
truth in this extraordinary proposition? Of course, in 
one sense there is no salvation for the individual apart 
from society. As Benjamin Franklin wittily said in an 
hour of national crisis, ‘‘We must all hang together, 
or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” The wrong 
done to the mine-worker, the stoker of the great ocean- 
steamer, the victim of the sweat-shop, the outcast 
woman—we recall the terrible story of the Jukes in 
New York State—reacts upon the dweller in Fifth 
‘ Avenue and Boston Back Bay. Assuredly, we can 
p «never achieve complete fulness of life for the individual 
until each and every member of society has come to 
his own highest development. But, on the other hand, 
nothing is surer than that society has made many of 
its greatest strides through the insight, the ision of 
certain men, who have :een some new light and have 
proclaimed it; and very often—most often, we believe— 
this vision has come, directly or indirectly, through the 
Church or through the religion taught there. 

For example, one of the most oppressive spectacles 
of the modern world must have been that recent great 
procession of working-women in London, where amid 
rank and culture and learning the chief place in the 

hall was given to the women laboring in the mines, 
_ who sat, metaphorically, in the highest seats of the 
Synagogue,—by reason of the hard work they were 
doing outranking what: are called ‘‘the learned profes- 
sions” and “‘the quality.’’ Now whence came this ex- 
traordinary manifestation? Simply, we believe, through 
; the insight and the vision of such a m.n as William 
Ellery Channing, who, as his favorite theme, ever pro- 

i claimed the essential dignity and greatness of human 
nature; and through the sledge hammer strokes for the 
_ freedom of the individual soul given by such a sturdy 
religious teacter as Theodore Parker. Great ideas are 
sometimes as effective as cannon balls. Words from 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Social Contract,’ shouted in the streets of 
Paris, led the way to the French Revolution. ‘‘Where 
_ there is no vision,’ long ago said an old prophet, ‘‘the 
‘people perish.” And they will largely perish because 
no religious seers have arisen to proclaim the true func- 
tion of the Church, which is not primarily to inaugurate 
soup kitchens or to distribute coal, but to establish 

_ righteousness in individual souls, which then, by a kind 
7 of divine contagion, shall spread throughout all society. 
It is said that a lady in a certain New England Parish 
declared that nothing so promoted spiritual life in the 
Church as bean suppers! It was an amusing, but also 
'a very instructive, statement, for evidently many 
people believe that this is what a church is for,—to 
create a pleasant feeling among its members, to do a 
little philanthropic work; in short, to promote religion 
through the slightly indirect method of bean suppers. 
Now all these things are good enough, and may be evi- 
dences of healthy life in a parish; but it must be said 
emphatically that this is not the prime function of the 
_ Church, which is to promote goodness through the power 
of an uplifted ideal,—in short, to induce religion, which 
is nothing else than the inflowing of the life of God into 
the soul of man; to create a veritable passion for good- 
g based on that which can alone generate the high- 
est form of goodness,—faith in the eternal righteousness 
of God. Morality may be, must be, “three-fourths of 
life.” But there is still that other one-fourth to be 
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accounted for;—‘‘morality touched by emotion’’; 7.e., 
religion. But what need of that special emotion? asks 
the young college graduate, the positivist, or possibly 
the member of society for ethical culture. ‘‘Why not 
get along without that meaningless and rather unnec- 
essary element? For answer we may quote the elo- 
quent words of Prof. Seeley in his great book, ‘‘Ecce 
Homo”: ‘‘No virtue is pure that is not passionate, no 
morality safe that is not enthusiastic.’’ To supply that 
passion and that high enthusiasm with never-failing 
ideals is the special and sacred function of the Church. 


Ye are the Simple. 


BY M. A. NOYES. 


Can I believe this, that I am the dwelling 
Wherein the Holy Spirit deigns to rest ? 

Then should I, awed beyond the power of telling, 
Make wide the spaces for my Heavenly Guest. 


There on the altar, raised to highest living, 
Bid T'ruth’s white flame forever purely shine; ' 
Call Love and Mercy as attendants, giving 
Entrance alone to what is truly thine. 


So in thy Presence, conscious, humbly kneeling 
Teach me the power which in myself doth lie. 
Myself in Thee! ‘Thyself in me revealing! 
Our blessed oneness, Thou forever nigh. 


Forever nigh! Why, that means no more sorrow, 
Means light on paths where faltering feet must fall, 

Means joy and gladness for each new to-morrow; 
The Indweller of the Temple broodeth all. 


Dr. Hale at Harvard. 


BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


Out of the many tributes to Dr. Hale received at our 
office, we have selected this one because it comes from 
one of the most important posts of duty and honor at 
which he served his fellow-men. 


The Grace of Jesus Christ! I find myself repeating 
these words to-day as I return from the funeral of our 
beloved brother, Edward Everett Hale. His life and 
work have had so long and so wide an influence on the 
ideals of this community and country that his depart- 
ure marks the end of an epoch in our social and religious 
life. His devotion to this University has been unre- 
mitting from the remote day, seventy years ago, when 
he graduated here. He was an overseer of the Uni- 
versity for eleven years, from 1876 to 1887; and, when 
the first Board of Preachers was organized in 1886, he 
became its senior member, and gave to the work of this 
Chapel his unstinted and confident co-operation. For 
twenty years, from the beginning of our free system of 
worship, there was scarcely one in which he did not 
meet us here, and he carried habitually in his pocket 
a key to our Preachers’ Rooms as a pleasant symbol of 
his permanent right to share our duties and to help 
our young men. In his first year of service he caught 
up one day with impetuous enthusiasm a little blank 
book, and began a record of the experiences and prob- 
lems which meet a Preacher to the University, bidding 
his successors to transmit their own reflections to later 
years; and this book of records, expanded and rebound, 
has become one of the most precious manuscripts in our 
possession, reporting ‘in ‘confidential fintimacy the hopes 


* From a sermon preached in Appleton Chapel, Harvard University. 
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and the apprehensions of the long series of religious 
leaders who in the last twenty-three years have directed 
worship in this Chapel. It was once said by an observant 
listener here that each Preacher to the University used 
some special word which marked his own character. 
Thus she said that the typical word of Phillips Brooks 
was ‘“‘richness,’’ the constant emphasis on the fulness, 
privilege, and wealth of experience, the call to life and 
life more abundant. In the same way the note of Dr. 
Hale’s preaching was, she said, the word ‘“‘together,’’ 
the dynamic of association, the call of brotherhood, the 
cumulative force of a co-operative discipleship: these 
marked the teaching which has literally been heard all 
round the world in his Lend-a~-Hand Clubs with their 
motto, ‘“‘Ten times one is ten.” Some twenty years 
ago I talked with Dr. Hale one day about the Christian 
Mystics of the Middle Ages, to know whom is to any 
young man an epoch in his religious life. The next day 
I received from Dr. Hale a letter, saying in effect as 
follows: ‘‘I am detained at a railway junction, and have 
time to think over our conversation. Why should we 
not join with one other friend [whose name I have now 
forgotten] and make a book on the story of the Mystics, 
each preparing one chapter and transmitting it to the 
next writer? When each of us has written three such 
chapters, the book will be done. Here is the first chap- 
ter.” And then followed a brilliant and delightful 
essay on the nature and power of religious mysticism, 
such as any scholar might gladly prefix to his scientific 
study, but written, one“may believe, with nothing but 
memory and imagination for a guide, and with a railway 
truck for a desk. 

Dr. Hale’s mind was thus of the most extraordinary 
versatility and responsiveness. An idea, a scheme, 
a science, a friendship, seized on his entire nature, and 
he surrendered himself to a complete and active loyalty. 
I have seen him on one day completely absorbed in 
studying the flora of the Alps, and on the next day no 
less absorbed in studying the Old Catholic Movement in 
Munich. Critics whose test of excellence is that of 
precision find so discursive a mind uncongenial and 
even provoking, and it must be admitted that a writer 
who could make multitudes mistake fiction for history 


ran the risk of embellishing history with fiction. His 
thinking was essentially romantic and dramatic. He 
was a literary sower, not a harvester or sifter. As he 


sowed, some seed fell by the wayside, where the hungry 
critics devoured it up. Some fell on hard subjects, 
where his studies were not deep enough to take root; 
some among thorns of controversy where it was choked 
by newly discovered facts; but here and there the seed 
so prodigally sown fell in congenial ground of the pop- 
ular temper or hope, and then it brought forth a har- 
vest of which more cautious scholars could not dream, 
some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. Simple 
phrases like ‘‘In His Name,” ‘‘the man without a coun- 
try,” ‘‘Look up and not down, look out and not in, look 
forward and not back,’’ have become a part of the na- 
tional conscience, and their author is a recognized repre- 
sentative of the religion of American Democracy. He 
stood in his legitimate place when, on the night between 
the old century and the new, he stood on the balcony 
of the State House in Boston before a vast throng of all 
sorts and conditions of fellow-citizens, and, as the clock 
struck midnight and a new era solemnly began, his 
great voice boomed over the multitude calling them to 
prayer. 

Yet it is not the intellectual gifts or incredible fer- 
tility of his mind which those who knew him intimately 
most gratefully recall, but rather his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for sympathy, his infinite considerateness, which 
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spent itself in costly sacrifices of time and thought for 
the most diverse human needs. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ! Dr. Hale’s religion had endowed him to 
the full with this sensitive thoughtfulness. Thousands 
of people have had their trouble and their joy inter- 
preted and spiritualized by him. If one day his sermon 
seemed hastily written, it was because he had been called 
from his desk to care for some poor wanderer at his 
door: if he had failed to verify a date, it was because he 
had been saving a soul. No one could write such letters 
of consolation as he, and no one would go so far to take 
an unbefriended hand. He may have failed to take the 
proportions of duty, so that the great things were crowded 
out by the small; but he never missed the possible great- 
ness which lay hidden in the obscured tasks. We may 
praise his genius, but we remember most tenderly what 
Wordsworth called, wir c 


“That best portion of a good man’s life. 
His little nameless, unremembered deeds 
Of kindness and of love.” 


He received the blessing which so often in our common 
worship he prayed that we might inherit,—the grace of 
Jesus Christ! 


A Miracle. 


Down through the dusty streets I go; 

The prosy brick fronts stand arow; 

Electric wires besieve the sky, 

Electric cars go clanging by; 

The July sun malignant glares 

Upon the huckster’s drooping wares; 

The sparrows in the gutter flirt 

Ditch-water on my lady’s skirt; 

Two miles of this to Boston town,— 

Enough to cast one’s spirits down! 

Then suddenly a breath of air, 

Unheralded, from who knows where, 

Brings to my sense an odor faint, 

Unrecognized, yet eloquent, 

And, whiff! the dulsome street is gone— 

Before me towers the Pantheon! 

Behind that mighty portico 

Lurk the great gods of long ago; 

About me flit the imperious shades; 

Of those who built these colonnades; 

Agrippa, he who talked with Paul, 

Trajan, Septimius, and all 

The older and the newer lords 

Who bound the Seven Hills with cords. 

Time is wiped out, and once again 

I mingle with Italian men, 

While on me, scarce a league from home, 

Falls the immortal spell of Rome. 
—Waulliam Herbert Carruth. 


A Common Chord. 


GERTRUDE GARBUTT. 


There are a few notes that all people at all times like 
to hear. If they are struck in any age by any man, they 
always continue to vibrate and add a little to the har- 
mony of life. Any man who can give off this harmony 


‘through the tips of his fingers or from his lips is a great 


man, and his name lives after him as the one who wrote 
the story we love to hear over and over again, or painted 
the picture we like to look at many times, or composed 
the melody that sings itself to us as we go about our 
daily work. 

There are, after all, only a few notes that these great- 
est men return to, over and over again, working up to 
them in the climaxes, weaving them in the undertones, 
and repeating them in the refrains. They always come 
back to the same old melody, and we always like to h 
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it: we are like little children that love to be lulled by 
the same little lullaby, and what the child loved we love 
still. The lullaby meant that some one loved us and 
could be trusted to care for us. 
We grow up and we get away from that, we forget 
_ sometimes it ever existed. Then the story, the poem, 
the strain of music, the look on some face recalls it, and 
our hearts cry out once more. We know it is our old 
self, crying as it used to cry; but we put it aside again 
as weak, perhaps, not practical, and there is something 
so sensitive about this finer self that lies hidden in us, 
that it is long in coming back and our way grows weary. 
We do not like to admit the deep yearning to be under- 
stood, to be fully loved, and to find some one whom we 
can fully trust; and sometimes we hide it away in our 
hearts and live out our hard lives in bitterness, though 
maybe with much bravery. 

Blessed is the one who puts it not by, for the great 
flashing sights and sounds will never satisfy us as the 
little melody did. We may be led to think the old 
things were very tame and that all this color and clang- 
ing is Life. We may be hurried through, and before the 
stage is cleared our day ebb out, and even at the last 
the melody may not return that would have been so 
sweet. . 

At the first there were just two notes, the first har- 
mony worked out in human hearts has but two notes,— 
just Love and Trust, over and over again, the same 
simple, sweet strain,—how soon it passes into Love 
and Hope we do not know. In our childish days they 
were sung for us just as the sleepy time crept on. When 
we had fallen, when we were hurt, when we were hun- 
gry, some one caught us up and made us forget the hurt 
and held us close till comfort came while they crooned 
the old lullaby. Through the earlier years we came 
back and heard these same notes at intervals, perhaps 
less and less frequently, and then because youth is less 
understood than infancy: it may be that when we needed 
them most, we heard them not and our days were darker 
than any one knew. In our blindness we tried all sorts 

_ of subterfuges, all sorts of work and play. We groped 
_ about, trying to find something, hardly knowing what 
we were looking for, concluding sometimes that it did 
not exist at all. There seemed to be something better 
in life, but it eluded us, and there was no one we cared 
| toask. Such things are hard to put into words anyway 
blind gropings of the soul when the meanings of life are 
_ being evolved, when we need much love and the tender- 
est, gentlest care of some sensitive mother spirit who 
will never push back into the inner sanctuary, but will 
hi stand always at the door when we come out, and will 
allow us to know that she, too, has been there, and that 
"life is life and love is love in all of us. Without some 
_ such care Peace will likely be far from us in the quiet 
moments when we think. 
_ Can any one tell why it is that so many go through 
the best and strongest years weary and “insatisfied, fol- 
lowing this or the other shadow, only to be disappointed ? ? 
Can any one tell why it is that the thing craved for turns 
to ashes when we get it? Does amy one know why the 
Dream and the Hope seem better than the Reality? 
Ts wealth worth having after it is piled up? Is Fame 
worth keeping after one’s name has been sounded abroad ? 
Can Health be retained after our three-score and ten or 
‘more ? Why does Passionate Love turn to satiety when 
it has all it wants? Why this emptiness and barren- 
ess and hollowness? Do loved ones ever understand 
give us what we crave? Must Life be always a 
iger and never a Satisfaction? 
answer depends on how much of the old sweet 
y remains in our souls, or rather on how much 
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of it has returned, for I think we all lose it more or less. 
We have to come back to it, after having lost it long 
enough to know its worth; but, when the song comes again, 
it is the same old harmony made up of the same few notes, 
but they are deeper now; they strike to the depths of a 
strong man’s life. There is Love, a clear, strong, pure, 
high note heard above the others; there is Hope that 
glides in again in the deepest darkness and sorrow; there 
is Trust in the full, rich undertones. ‘The Voice is strong 
and sure, it does not quaver and break as in the lullaby 
sometimes. The little mother was good, she loved us, 
but she was often tired and weak. ‘The friend loved us, 
but he was often mistaken and beat his head against 
his own mistakes. The lover hadn’t yet learned to love 
wisely, our longing had gone on, intensifying, deep- 
ening. 

Perhaps when every one else and everything else had 
failed us, alone with our anguish, there stole in upon 
us the meaning of some old, familiar, oft-repeated words, 
words known from our childhood, words that had lost - 
all meaning to us, if they ever had any, but now alone 
under the blue sky they mean everything. They carry us 
back over the years to the time when in the darkness 
father heard our ery, came and caught us up"in his 
before our tears were dried, almost before the 


arms: 
last sob, we were all right again. Father loves and we 
trust. Somewhere we have heard words something 
like this, ‘‘If you love me, you will do what I ask,” and 
our heart pours out its petition: ‘What 7s it you ask, 
TIather? I have been forgetting about it this long, 


long time, how can I know?’’ And then under the blue 

sky, a soft, sweet old melody comes singing through the 

trees. ‘This time we bow our heads when we hear it. 
OBERLIN, OHIO, 


From Africa to Greece. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


De 
FRENCH TUNIS AND CARTHAGE. 


French Tunis, which lies outside the walls of the ancient 
Arab town, is the antipodes of all that one sees within 
the barrier. 

There all is peace, a dignified life of ease, except where 
the Italians have invaded some portions of the older 
quarter, and made them look like “Little Italy’”’ of Bos- 
ton or New York. In this very new French town one 
finds wide boulevards with overarching trees, cafés, where 
many tables overflow across the broad sidewalks, great 
shops, with all the latest Parisian modes in haberdashery, 
large, well-appointed book shops and jewelry shops, 
banks, hotels, opera-houses, and a casino in the false 
style called art nouveau, cafés chantants and gambling 
houses, and a fine palace, in modern architecture, for the 
French resident governor, with a French sentry at the 
iron grill before it. Here, too, is a very large, handsome 
building, an up-to-date post-office, and lines of parallel 
and cross streets filled with shops and fine residences and 
apartment houses, for all the world an illusion of Paris, 
as.if a part of the French metropolis had flown bodily 
across the Mediterranean and settled down on the first 
seashore it came to. . 

Through the centre of the shoal lake, between the 
town and the sea, a deep canal has been dredged out 
and embanked, so that all but the largest steamers can 
come in from sea directly to the dock, where the canal, 
a mile or so long, ends in a wide, deep basin. Here one 
finds a collection of landaus and hotel omnibuses ready 
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to whirl one away tosome French hotels, where one can 
be wholly comfortable and at home for a reasonable 
price. The Tunisia Palace is like any good hotel in New 
York or Paris, first-class in all its appointments, and the 
Hétel de France, the Hétel de Paris, or St. George’s or 
Grand Hotel, are equally good, if not as gorgeous or 
expensive. The Hétel de France has an especially good 
table, and gives the guests the unadulterated native 
wines, which are delicious. 

Electric cars rush in and out of town and around it 
everywhere, and carry crowds in trains to the well- 
named Belvedere Park, which is as beautiful a pleasure 
ground as can be imagined. It has broad drives and 
embowered green lawns and shady walks, a casino where 
one can have tea and enjoy from its fine terrace the most 
beautiful, wide-spread panorama of sea and shore, the 
distant, finely outlined mountains, and the heights of 
Carthage overlooking a magnificent bay. On one lofty 
outlook an old Arab pavilion has been re-erected, which 
is a dream of lace-work done in stucco and stone. 

Here one sees the new electric trams rushing back and 
forth, like shuttles, across the canal embankment on 
their way to Carthage and the seashore summer palaces 
and hotels; and one learns for the first time, in these 
new conveyances, that public transportation can be made 
a great pleasure instead of a constant annoyance. Di- 
vided into little comfortable compartments, these long 
cars fly steadily and almost noiselessly along, and their 
great plate-glass windows give an unobstructed view of 
the beautiful panorama unfolding before you. Now a 
little seaport town, now an old seaside palace of some 
former bey, with its rose and palm filled, walled-in gar- 
dens. Now a vast, ancient olive grove, with endless 
green fields stretching far away to the encircling hills. 
Again these fields are so filled with flowers that they 
become a sheet of gold or crimson, almost too brilliant 
for the eye to look upon. Now we pass a string of pa- 
tient camels or an Arab on his white charger or a poor 
man sitting sidewise on his patient little donkey, both 
legs dangling on one side, or a boy astride, sitting far 
back on the animal’s haunches. As one gets farther 
away, he sees in the fields the long, low, dark brown 
tents of the Bedouins, who have come in from the desert 
with their camels and donkeys and half-clothed wives 
and children, to help in harvesting the grain. ‘The front 
of the tent is open like a low, open shed, and the family 
life is quite exposed to view. 

“Carthage, Carthage!’”’ shouts the guard, and the 
tram-car slows down to a stop before an open station 
where guides and carriages are awaiting us. 

Carthage, the Carthage of Hamilear and of Hannibal, 
that greatest of warriors. Ruthlessly razed to the ground 
by the Romans, who repented and rebuilt it for them- 
selves with greater splendor, this city of Augustus and 
Hadrian met a like fate at the hands of the vandals, 
and the thrifty Arabs have carried the wreck, stone by 
stone, away to build the medieval Tunis, where its col- 
umns innumerable may be everywhere seen to-day, 
Not a vestige remains on the original site of the Punic 
or Roman city, except some few Punic tombs beneath 
the Acropolis, and a few lately excavated remnants of 
the Roman theatre and amphitheatre, and the enormous 
cisterns, still in use, which supplied the town with water. 

On the site of the ancient Acropolis a fine, semi- 
Moorish cathedral has been erected to the memory of 
Saint Louis. Its marble columns came from Carrara, near 
Pisa. Pisa! whose own cathedral is adorned with col- 
umns taken from the wreck of ancient Carthage. So 
time has brought its recompenses, even to this deserted 
waste of vanished grandeurs. 

Behind the cathedral is a large, modern monastery and 
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seminary of the black-cowled ‘‘White Brothers,” the 
modern representatives of the 


“Grave, crusading knights austere, 
Who bore Saint Louis company, 
That came here, hurt to death, to die.” 


Behind, in their garden, is the tomb of the saint, a domed 
Moorish pavilion surrounded with the cinerary urns which 
once enclosed the ashes of the Punic defenders of the 
capital. Here the monks fit the younger brethren for 
missionary labors in the heart of darkest Africa, and in 
the cathedral itself is an admirable modern monument 
representing the first great archbishop of Africa, reclining 
on his sarcophagus, before which a marble brother kneels 
in prayer, while two bronze Ethiopian slaves, a man and 
a woman, on either side uplift their unfettered arms in 
gratitude for their deliverance from bondage. In this 
garden are numerous broken statues and ruined marbles 
which once adorned the Punit or Roman palaces, and 
within the monastery is a small museum, whose value, 
as a contribution to what we know of the intimate per- 
sonal life of the Punic and Roman peoples, is inestimable. 

In some three or four rooms are collected the one thou- 
sand and one objects in daily use, from the perfume-drop- 
ping earrings and jewels of the dear, dead Punic ladies, 
with which Flaubert adorns his heroine in his historical 
romance of “Sal4ammbo,’’ to the commonest tools and 
kitchen utensils. Here are the owners of these objects 
of art, of personal adornment, the carved hair-pins, 
lamps, mirrors, etc., sleeping in their resin-filled sar- 
cophagi, or moulded, like this fragile baby’s form, in 
the plaster poured in to preserve the body that has van- 
ished and left therein the softly rounded outlines of its 
infantile loveliness. Here are the mementos of the earli- 
est Christian martyrs, who died for their faith in the 
nearby arena, the inscriptions of three distinct eras, 
their arts, their music, their modes of thought and life. 
This collection is largely the work of the late archbishop, 
seconded by the French archeologists, who have saved 
so much of the wreck of the Roman grandeur from the 
desert sands, and admirably arranged it in the lofty halls 
of the bey’s summer palace, ‘‘The Bardo,” on the other 
side of Tunis. 

There may be seen, amid countless other equally in- 
teresting objects, the whole history of the development 
of the domestic lamp, from the first rude, hand-squeezed — 
disk of clay to the adorned artistic products of later 
Punic and Roman civilization. There one sees, in the 
pictured mosaics from the excavated Roman villas, the 
daily farming operations of a great Roman country estate, 
and may find miniature models of the buildings, the 
villas themselves, the forums, the theatres, from whence 
the precious objects came. 

There, with the later Greek and Roman gods and god- 
desses, are the statues of Baal that excited the scorn and 
terror of the Hebrew prophets and peoples, and the 
unfading image of his consort, a divine mother, and the 
Holy Child,—that sustaining, productive, creative power 
which mankind then worshipped under the name of 
Thanit, and whose cult has come down to us as the 
Virgin Mary; or, if you prefer the scientific statement, 
as the immortal, unchanging Force which the great master 
mind of Germany has characterized as the eternal femi- 
nine principle of life, forever re-creating, sustaining, and 
leading life upward and on. 

Beyond Carthage is the bathing beach, with its villas 
and bathing establishments, a Tunisian Coney Island or 
Revere Beach, of better construction and appointments. 
Here the French resident governor has a splendid estate, 
with fine avenues and long, long arbored alleys embowered 
in roses. The reigning bey also has here his summer 
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palace for himself and his harem. At the station stand 
ready the state carriages of the electric train, which twice 
a week bears him and his suite to their not arduous 
duties in town. 

On the hillside of the lofty bluff overlooking the sea 
is the extensive palace of the Catholic archbishop, whose 
far-spreading vineyards produce some of the best wine 
in the world,—an unadulterated juice of the grape, which 
has no remorseful headache lurking in its crystalline 
depths. The drunkenness of our New England towns is 
here a thing unknown, and what immorality exists is 
never brought to public view. ‘The streets of French and 
Arab Tunis are far safer places to roam in at night than 
those of our own great cities, and the orderliness and 
freedom from filth is noticeable everywhere. 

To wander at will in the moonlight through the Arab 
town, with its endless mazes of picturesque Arab archi- 
tecture, and see beautiful doorway after doorway, and 
the delicate minarets, from whence the muezzin calls 
to prayer, soaring into the dark blue African midnight 
sky, is an experience never to be forgotten. 

In the little villages here outside the town on the 
Arab, Jewish, or Christian Sabbaths,—which occur on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday,—ones sees a bright, well- 
behaved, gorgeously dressed crowd, most pleasant to 
look upon. The beautiful young Jewish girls, with their 
flowing mantles and resplendent brocaded silver and pink 
voluminous Arab trousers, are alone worth going far to 
see, and their manners in the streets and in the tram- 
cars are unexceptionable. 

But one cannot live forever lotus-eating, and the good 
German ship summons us away to that island of romance 
where the famous Knights of Malta lived and prayed 
and stole as pirates, and died as heroes fighting for the 
eross against the assailing crescent, which here in Tunis 
appears at present as the symbol only of an unbroken 
peace. 

Tunis, AFRICA. 


The Pulpit. 


How can God answer Prayer? 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON. 


Ge not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto his own 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth unto 
the spirit shall of the spirit reap eternal life —GALATIANS Vi. 7, 8. 

The changelessness of all earthly, physical, and spirit- 
ual laws is a matter of common observation and experi- 
ence. The history of the world and of human experience 
confirms the declaration of Scripture that ‘‘with God 
there can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast 
by turning.” And, when you come to think of it seri- 
ously and deeply, you will conclude that it is best that 


/ It4is’so. 


No definition of God is complete that does not make 
his wisdom perfect. If his wisdom is perfect, the only 
reasonable conclusion is that he governs the universe 
by perfect laws,—at least by laws the changing of which 
would not be dictated by finite, imperfect human beings. 
Think of a universe whose laws could be swayed hither 
and thither by the whims or even by the best wisdom 
of such imperfect men as have lived upon the earth! 
This would be no universe, but chaos. It would be 
an impeachment of the wisdom and perfection of God. 

The writer of Ecclesiastes puts the inevitable working 
law in a very pointed way. He said: ‘‘For all this I 
laid to my heart, even to explore all this: that the right- 
mus and the wise, and their works are in the hand of 
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God. ... All things come alike to all; there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good and to 
the clean and the unclean; to him that sacrificeth and 
to him that sacrificeth not.” 

Jesus emphasizes the same thought when he says: 
“God maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” ‘These 
Seriptures are in keeping with our every-day obser- 
ration and experience. In all human history there is 
no trustworthy evidence in support of the contention 
that any of the laws of nature were set aside for the 
sake of the righteous. A true miracle is simply a won- 
derful work in keeping with law. Some of the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures of the human race were gen- 
uine because in keeping with natural law: other sup- 
posed miracles were impossible childish myths. The 
true miracles that were performed two or three thousand 
years ago are being performed to-day when what men 
supposed to be incurable mental and physical conditions 
yield to the skilful touch of the physician or the psy- 
chologist. 

It is best for man’s discipline and for his eternal well- 
being that he should be in the keeping of a God ‘with 
whom there can be no variation nor shadow that is cast 
by turning.” It is best for him that this law is eter- 
nally true both in the physical and spiritual world: 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

But the question naturally and inevitably arises: 
“Tf this be true, what use is there to pray? If physical 
and spiritual laws are unchangeable, how can God answer 
prayer?”’ 

The answer to this question must violate no law of 
science, nor must it. be a compromise. 

First of all we must throw overboard that conception 
of prayer which affirms that it is petition to God to vio- 
late or set aside natural laws for the sake of the peti- 
tioner. We can get nowhere with such a conception as 
that. It seems plain that human experience and human 
history are against such a conception. Prayers for the 
violation of natural laws have always been in vain to 
this extent: the natural law was never violated. If 
people pray for the violating or setting aside of natural 
law, the answer never comes in terms of violated law. 
But is there any conception of prayer that is in keeping 
with human history and human experience and with 
the unchangeable laws of nature? In the face of the 
facts that the laws of the physical and spiritual worlds 
are unchangeable, are theré any grounds for believing 
that God answers prayer? To these questions we 
answer, Yes. What, then, is prayer? The poet defines 
prayer in a very beautiful and simple way,— 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 


Prayer is the longing to rise to higher and better things, 
both materially and spiritually. It may be uttered or 
unexpressed. ‘The significant thing about prayer from 
the human standpoint is that it is sincere desire to better 
one’s self. 

A very common and a very worthy desire among men 
is to better their material condition. In rural districts 
where farmers and shepherds depend upon grass and 
grain, the desire has expressed itself in prayer for rain; 
but rain does not come directly in answer to prayer. 
A eareful observer, and not necessarily undevout, once 
said, ‘“There is no use praying for rain when the wind 
is in the east.’’ But is there no answer to the prayer 
for rain? Directly, no. The laws of nature are not 
changed. Supreme wisdom knows better what to do 
than finite man. Rain comes in obedience to atmos- 
pheric conditions, and atmospheric conditions depend 
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upon causes over which man has large control. Prayer 
is answered in ways like this, and herein lies the sig- 
nificance of answer to prayer on the part of God. When 
man sees that he needs something, and when he really 
desires it, his mind is awakened, and he begins to search 
for help. The age-long way has been to take the matter 
to God in prayer. In this awakened condition God is 
ever brooding the mind of man and stimulating him to 
search for the causes, and see if he cannot himself change 
the causes that produce drouth and multiply the causes 
that produce rain. God is always stimulating man to 
search out the causes of things, and in doing so man 
answers his own prayer. The Book of Proverbs tells 
us that ‘It is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but 
the honor of a king is to search out a matter.” 

The history of the human race seems to be a verifica- 
tion of that Scripture. God has concealed thousands of 
things from the human mind, and man has been tireless 
in his search for truth which will help him in his daily 
life. One of the most significant passages in the whole 
Bible is the command said to have been given by the 
Lord to our first parents, ‘‘Subdue the earth, and have 
dominion over everything that moveth upon the earth.” 
That command has not grown old to-day nor become 
obsolete. It is a living command, and in obedience to 
it man is making and remaking laws and constitutions, 
and out of it have come our hospitals, asylums, and 
other institutions through which man is serving his fel- 
lows and answering humanity’s prayer for mercy and help. 

When man asked God to violate the laws of nature 
and send rain, God in effect said: ‘‘No, I will not do that. 
Look around you and find the causes of the drouth and 
prevent it.”’ And so man has discovered that it is be- 
cause he has cut down the forest and failed to make 
great water basins throughout the country that the 
floods and drouths come. And so he has begun to pre- 
serve the forests and to plant out forests in order to 


prevent floods and insure rain. Furthermore, when 
geographical conditions make it impossible to have 


rain in sufficient quantity in portions of the country, 
men do not get together and pray for rain, but they 
build great reservoirs or guide the water from the moun- 
tain-tops through various channels to the fertile valleys 


below. This is prayer. ‘lo labor is to pray,’ and it 
is the way through which God answers prayer. What 


is God’s part in all this? It is his speaking to man 
through his reason. He says to man: Find out the 
cause of drouth, supply the conditions for rain, and 
rain will come in obedience to natural law. 

God is ever present with man, inspiring him to search 
and find that which is best. Malebranche, the great 
French philosopher, has truly said, ‘‘The attention 
of the human intellect is a natural prayer by which we 
obtain the enlightenment of reason.” In healing the 
sick God is ever present. He makes the heart to beat 
and the blood to circulate. Ceaselessly and_ tirelessly 
he stands behind all the functions of life that make for 
health, and does his part. And you have not taken 
my God away from me when you call this careful and 
efficient watcher, Nature. ‘The part that God performs 
in answer to prayer is two-fold. He evermore inspires 
man to search for health, happiness, and manhood, and 
then he faithfully and tirelessly does his part in the 
operations of natural laws. When the physician or 
psychologist by appeal to faith, cheerfulness, confidence, 
or by explanation, awakens the dormant life of the sick, 
so that the lame walk, the blind see, and the nervous 
are restored to a normal life, he has placed his hand 
simply upon a natural law. He has tuned a chord 


which was out of harmony, and helped God to make it 
thrill with the music of life. But more than this: our 
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longing, our sincere desire, our prayers for health are 
answered by the wisdom and knowledge which come 
to the physician through the stimulating influence of 
the mind of God acting upon the mind of the physician. 
God is ever saying to the physician, ‘‘Search out the 
causes of disease and prevent it: search out the remedy 
for disease and cure it.” a 

How joyous is the work of the physician. What a 
thrill of happiness comes to him when he discovers the 
cause of some malignant disease or finds a way to cure 
it. How willingly he lays down his life in his efforts to 
discover the causes of disease or in searching our reme- 
dies for cure. Dr. Reed gave his life to discover that 
the mosquito is almost, if not solely, the cause of the 
spread of yellow fever. A monument has been erected 
to his memory. Is he not a savior of mankind, a mar- 
tyr to human health and happiness? Yes, and a true 
son of God. And so on thousands of others. They 
are the means through which God is teaching the world 
health. The physician never prays the formal prayer 
asking God to violate or set aside any law of nature; 
but he is ever longing, he is ever earnestly desiring and 
secking the knowledge that enables him to prevent or 
cure diseases; and this is prayer. It was what Male- 
branche meant when he said, ‘‘The attention of the 
human intellect is a natural prayer by which we obtain 
the enlightenment of reason.”’ 

‘This attitude toward disease and health was well ex- 
pressed by Lord Palmerston, Home Secretary of Eng- 
land, when he was asked to advise the queen to order 
a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to be observed 
in order to supplicate Divine Providence to stay the 
cholera which afflicted the people in 1854. He said: 
“The Maker of the universe has established certain 
laws of Nature for the planet in which we live, and the 
weal or woe of mankind depends upon the observance 
or neglect of those laws. One of these laws connects 
health with the absence of those gaseous exhalations 
which proceed from overcrowded human beings or 
from decomposing substances, whether animal or vege- 
table, and those same laws render sickness the almost 
inevitable consequence of exposure to those noxious 
influences. 


arrangements as will prevent or disperse such exhalations 
so as to render them harmless; and it is the duty of man 
to attend to those laws of nature and to exert the fae- 
ulties which Providence has thus given to man for his 
own welfare. I would therefore suggest that the peo- 
ple employ their time in planning and executing measures 
by which the town may be freed from the causes and 
sources of contagion which, if allowed to remain, will in- 
fallibly breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death, inspite 
of all the prayers and fastings of a united but inactive 
nation.” ‘This is good theology, and it is good common 
sense. 

In the realm of the moral and spiritual this same doe- 
trine of natural law and answer to prayer holds true. 
We must remember that moral and spiritual laws are 
just as natural as physical laws. Man is saved from 
bad habits, and defects of character are cured not by a 
direct fiat of God, but indirectly through the working 
of natural law. How often do men addicted to strong 
drink or men of other evil habits go to God in sincerest, 
devoutest prayer, and ask for help, for relief? They 
go and go again to the throne of God, through weary, 
painful years, that the spell that binds them to a course 
they do not wish to pursue may be broken, and yet 
they seem to pray in vain. God does not seem to hear 
them, or else he seems not to care. 


How often do good men and women,—and I use the © 


But it has at the same time pleased Provi- 
dence to place it within the power of man to make such — 


es 


_— 
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word ‘‘good”’ advisedly,—how often do good men and 
women fail to realize their holy aspirations this side the 
grave? 

When a man goes to God, and asks for help to break 
off some evil habit, God’s attitude toward him is almost 
exactly like that of an earthly father. A son goes to his 
earthly father and tells him his troubles and his sins,— 
tells him what his father knows of some evil habit that 
is tying him down, and he asks for help. The father 
says: ‘‘My son, if by flourishing a magic wand I could 
break the spell that is over you, gladly would I do it; 
but I cannot. But don’t be discouraged; don’t give up 
the struggle; look around you and see if you cannot 
find some way to victory. Use hypnotism or sugges- 
tion or explanation; flee from temptation; do every- 
thing you can to help yourself.” He might tell his son 
that his case is no worse than that of other men who 
triumphed and rejoiced in the triumph. The young man 
would go away not having received a direct answer to 
his prayer. His father could not use a magic wand to 
break the evil spell, but he received the only answer 
to his prayer that was possible. His father expressed 
sympathy with him in his trials and defeats, and the 
young man was encouraged to struggle on and never give 
up the fight, to look around him and see if there was 
not something that he might do to help himself. 

We sometimes go to people with our problems when 
we know that they cannot solve them—when no one 
can solve them but ourselves. And yet we get help. 
How often does the daughter go to her mother with 
her troubles and failings when she knows that the mother 
cannot solve them. Yet she gets help and strength. 
She gets her mother’s sympathy. Her mother tells her 
not to despair: be cheerful and hopeful, and search to 
find some way out of her troubles and sins. This sym- 
pathy and counsel of the mother—this stimulus to look 
to her own resources—is an effective answer to the cry 
for help. 

In some such way our Heavenly Father helps us. He 
cannot use a magic wand to break the evil habits which 
have fastened themselves upon us, he cannot violate 
the laws of nature in our behalf; but he speaks to us 
through the reason and the conscience, he inspires us 
with a deathless determination to be victors over all 
sins and evils and unwholesome surroundings, and, 
brighter and sweeter than the glow of the loveliest sun- 
shine, he nourishes our ideals of the beautiful and the 
good. 

Man enters into the holiest of the holy when, in answer 
to his prayer or his longing, God assures him of his love 
and care, bids him to hope on and never despair, 
awakens within him the noblest conceptions of manhood, 
and fills him with joyous aspirations to be worthy to be 
called a son of God. This seems to me the way God 
alswers prayers without violating any physical or spirit- 
ual law. ‘There is thus a more intimate and more direct 
contact with God than people commonly suppose. ‘The 
spiritual instead of being the exceptional and far off 
in human life is the constant and the near. Instead of 
God’s occasional interference with physical laws in man’s 
behalf, God is present and potent in every law of nat- 
ure, without whose presence there would be no laws of 
nature. Instead of finding the power and glory of God 
in violating physical laws to feed a few thousand peo- 
ple with ‘‘five loaves and a few fishes,’’ is it not a nobler, 
a worthier conception of his providence and love that 


for untold ages he has been constantly feeding millions 


of people with the corn and wheat that spread their 
golden harvest over the face of the earth? ‘That was a 


grand conception of the prophets that man is a coworker 
with God. Among men it is often far better to do things 
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for them indirectly than directly. When a son asks his 
father for money, how often is it better to say, ‘‘No, I 
will not give you the money, but I will put you in the way 
to earn it for yourself.” The best help that can be given 
to the people is to enable the people to help themselves. 
This is the way our heavenly Father deals with us. 
When we ask him for bread, he speaks to us through 
reason and experience and conscience, and says, ‘‘Go 
plant your corn and wheat on the plains of the Dakotas 
and on every other fertile plain that dots the earth, and 
they will bring forth their abundance.” If our sur- 
roundings are unwholesome and unjust, he has planted 
the love of justice and the beautiful in our minds, and 
he keeps them aglow with his tireless presence; and in 
obedience to this pressure of the divine will we find 
men and women in all ages and climes working, strug- 
gling to make things better. This is answer to prayer. 
This is evidence of the indwelling God. 

Even in our cry for moral and spiritual help God 
answers us in the same way. He says: Keep true to 
your holiest ideals, and you will grow by divine, by 
natural law into the stature of moral and spiritual man- 
hood. Be cautious, be prudent, give yourself to the 
service of your fellows, and strength will be added to 
your manhood and power to your life. 

God never leaves us day or night. 

“Speak to him, thou, for he hears, 

And spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.’ 


“He that watcheth over Israel, slumbers not, nor sleeps.” 


“He who suns and worlds upholdeth, 
Lends us his upholding hand; 
He the ages who unfoldeth 
Doth our times and ways command. 
God is for us: 
In his strength and stay we stand. 


“Onward, upward, doth he beckon; 
Onward, upward, would we press; 
As his own our burdens reckon, 
As our own his strength possess, 
God is for us; 
God, our Helper, still we bless.” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The Living Ideal. 


The ideal is the fulfilling of the law. Now in our 
own will or impulse or better leanings, and again, 
outside of us, traceable in the workings of society, and 
once more, surrounding all human life, in the bounty of 
nature, the warmth of the sun, the productive juices of 
the soil, the freshness of the open air, we see that which 
aids and makes for the ideal,—a principle of good in the 
world, and for good. ‘There is only one right, and in a 
sense only one mighty, inclusive ideal. When we think 
of that which makes for the ideal, our deeper self on the 
one hand and the answering heart of nature on the other, 
how are we to figure it? It is too complex and mani- 
fold: yes, it is too unknown to be figured scientifically. 
We need to grasp it in its meaning for our will and feel- 
ing. ‘The scientific representation, which resorts to ab- 
stract terms, is apt to leave that meaning out. We pict- 
ure the force that works for the ideal most justly in 
terms of the ideal itself. It is the living Ideal then, 
working for its own realization, “the power that work- 
eth in us,’ and again, that works in all the beneficences 
of nature. We can, in a right posture of the spirit, draw 
it to us and yield it fresh power in our lives. We can, 
in an attitude of perfect abandonment to its influence, 
feel a union with the very heart of the Good, and arise 
in newness of mind.—Dzickinson S. Muller. 
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MARRIAGE A LA Mopr. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.20.—The somewhat indignant 
rejoinders that Mrs. Ward’s novel has brought 
out in the United States (over here we do 
not speak of ‘the States”) were prompted 
by a misapprehension of Mrs. Ward’s 
meaning and purpose. ‘The title of her 
novel shows that her subject was not the 
character either of the English or the Ameri- 
can people, but a somewhat despicable 
practice which brings together two unworthy 
classes in the bands of matrimony,—on the 
one side the degenerate and poverty-stricken 
Englishman who is willing to seek marriage 
with an American heiress in order to up- 
build the fortunes of his fallen house, and 
on our side of the water newly rich people 
who are vulgar, pretentious, ambitious, 
and willing to match their money bags 
against a title or a position in English 
society. The principal characters in the 
novel are an impoverished Englishman with 
the form of an Apollo, the manners of a 
gentleman, and the heart of a cad, and an 
American girl, hardly typical, by the way, 
the daughter of an Irishman, who had, as 
part of a business bargain in Buenos Ayres, 
married tle daughter of a Spaniard. These 
two persons with their entourage in England 
and America, furnish the characters for a 
very spirited, although somewhat distressing, 
novel. The young man was in the midst 
of a real love affair at home when his father’s 
death and the ruin of the family fortunes 
caused the young woman to whom he was 
engaged to throw him over. While still 
smarting with chagrin, he is by his mother 
sent to America to pick up a fortune; and, 
finding a girl sprightly, attractive, and 
worth a million pounds, who is evidently 
attracted to him, he is heartless enough to 
take her in his arms, go through the forms 
of passionate expression, and finally to marry 
her. After that whatever happens one can 
feel little pity for a person who was so weak 
that, returning to I!ngland, he after a time 
allows his former financée, now a married 
woman, to entangle him in her net and ex- 
pose him to the wrath of his wife. She is 
narrow, conceited, bigoted, and __ bitter. 
By all means fair and foul she cuts herself 
aloof from him; and, when he finally goes to 
the bad altogether, she repents and tries in 
vain to save him. It is evident that Mrs. 
Ward did not intend to attack American 
society in general, because she several times 
recognizes the fact that the better elements 
in America are opposed to the frequency 
of divorce and are beginning to act against 
it. With one exception the American 
characters she introduces are admirable 
persons, drawn with more sympathy than 
several of the English men and women who 
appear on the stage. Elsie Maddison, for 
instance, is a charming girl from Cambridge, 
Mass., who marries an Englishman of good 
character. As a criticism of international 
marriages of a kind, this book is quite as 
unsparing as The Shuttle by Mrs. Burnett, 
in its revelation of the fate which may befall 
an American heiress in ‘‘the hopeless nar- 
rowness and Philistinism of these English 
backwaters.”’ Mrs. Ward is less fortunate 
in her treatment of the divorce question, 
because she does not make it evident enough 
that the people whom she would consider 
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worth knowing have no sympathy with 
loose notions concerning marriage and 
divorce and regard discords which lead to 
the breaking up of a family as something 
worse than death. In real life Elsie Maddison 
might never have known a couple divorced 
for any cause. Beyond this the only 
criticisms we have to make are concerned 
with minor matters. Maddison is not a 
typical Boston name, In its American 
form, Madison, it recalls Virginia. Daniel 
Floyd, the father of the heiress, a lumber 
king, might have lived in Chicago; but 
he would scarcely have made his millions 
by cutting lumber on the treeless prairies 
of Illinois. Daphne Floyd, his daughter, 
with an Irish father and a Spanish mother, 
would probably, being educated in a con- 
vent, have been a Roman Catholic and 
therefore not an advocate of divorce, 
nor a leader among the ‘‘Feminists’’ of the 
United States, and no one in America would 
call her “a Yankee girl.’”’ ‘The scenes laid 
at Mount Vernon, the White House, and 
Niagara Falls are probably introduced be- 
cause they were part of the writer’s experi- 
ence during her American tour, and they 
are the only things that give the story the 
suggestion of an American flavor. 


THE POETICAL WoRKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
Edited by George R. Noyes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.—As the 
row of volumes in this series increases in length 
upon our shelves, we have to congratulate 
the publishers, the editor-in-chief, and his 
coworkers fora literary achievement worthy 
of the best traditions of scholarship. If 
Prof. Child were living, he certainly would 
congratulate his successors on their indus- 
try and skill and the achievements which 
attest their fitness for their task. This 
volume does not contain all the works of 
Dryden, the dramas being excluded and 
some of his critical essays. All of his un- 
doubted poems, and nearly all those that 
have with any show of reason been attrib- 
uted to him, are included. The sub-editor 
has worked at some disadvantage because, 
while he lived in California, the bulk of the 
texts which he was obliged to consult were 
in Hastern universities. Everything, how- 
ever, he says, was put at his disposal and 
sent to him across the continent. The 
spelling has to some extent been modern- 
ized, where the pronunciation of words is 
not affected, and an attempt has been made 
to introduce something like consistency into 
the spelling of the poems. A very large 
part of the book is taken up with critical 
essays and translations from Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Ovid, and Virgil. ‘The time will come 
when the vile imaginations of the ancients 
will not be put into the hands of the young 
even when concealed in the obscurities of a 
dead language. The question arises whether 
the time has not already come when, even 
for literary purposes, the erratic fancies of 
English poets have become useless. The 
slips of Shakespeare never offend like the 
grossness of Dryden. All that saves some 
of the works of the latter poet from oblivion 
is the undoubted greatness of the mind 
which stooped to please the public for which 
he wrote. The amount of labor and pains- 
taking, minute attention to details by the 
editor and his wife merit high praise. No 
one but a book-lover who prizes literature 
for its own sake could, for the wages which 
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go with such work, have patience for the 
almost endless task of collating editions, 
correcting, revising, and preparing for the 
press which this volume has made necessary. 
The supervision of the editor-in-chief, Dr. 
Bliss Perry, is a guarantee that in this series 
no volume will be slighted, and that good 
work will be done which will be helpful to 
all students who are not able to go to the 
original sources of knowledge. 


THE RELIGION OF THE THRESHOLD. By 
Donald Sage’ Mackay, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.— 
The title of this volume of sermons is sug- 
gested by the text of the first sermon, in 
which occurs the phrase, ‘‘Thy going out 
and thy coming in,” the idea of the sermon 
being that, whether one is going out over 
the threshold of his home to his daily tasks 
or returning at might to the rest and peace of 
the family circle, religion should hallow 
both the work and the pleasure. The intro- 
duction to the volume is written by Hugh 
Black of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Ina very brief biographical sketch he 
draws a striking portrait of this fervid Scotch- 
man, who cast in his lot with the people 
of New York. The theology of the sermons 
is soundly orthodox, and in all his work 
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in the great city Mackay stood firmly by 
the ancient landmarks of his church. But 
his exposition of Scripture was not dog- 
matic, in the bad sense of that word, and 
his appeal was made to the conscience and 
heart of men and women to whom he spoke 
as a brother and a friend. As in all such 
books to-day, we find an adaptation of 
ancient story to modern science. Frankly, 
in a sermon entitled ‘‘Has Christianity a 
Message?’? Mackay considers and _ lays 
aside the old theories in which the earth 
was regarded as the centre of the universe, 
and sets aside also as incredible, in the form 
in which they were told, such narratives as 
that of the ascension of Elijah. He accepts 
the modern doctrine of evolution and closes 
his sermon with the statement that the 
message of Jesus has nothing to do with 
modern science, but is an appeal to the heart 
and conscience of humanity. Such sermons 
are paving the way of the better life, and, 
under cover of doctrines that we could not 
aecept or publish, doing the work to which 
all right-minded people are devoted. 


BREATH OF THE WoRLD. By Starr Hoyt 
Nichols. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—This is a book of poetry; 
and, after perusing its pages and coming 
back to its title, one is inclined to say that 
the breathing is a little labored. ‘There are 
about four hundred sonnets, and, in the last 
pages, a few poems of other form. ‘The 
‘sonnet here is not wholly successful. There 
is little or no use made of what is often so 
successful in a sonnet,—the balancing of the 
six and eight line divisions with a share of 
the task of expression taken by each, and 
each performing a subtly necessary func- 
tion. Here are subjects in great variety,— 
from theology to love in a horse-car, and 
the assigning of just fourteen lines to each 
is mechanically exact,—but poetry is sacri- 
ficed. In reading a large number of them 
one feels that in some of them the whole 
idea was expressed in fewer lines, and the 
filling out of fourteen lines is superfluous, 
and in others the thought is left incom- 
plete; but the author limits himself to four- 
teen lines. If the thought were rounded 
out, the limit should be respected; but why 
end abruptly when the expression..is inade- 
quate? It is like a speech cut off by the 
ringing of a timekeeper’s bell. But the 
poetry does contain much insight, whole- 
some philosophy, and poetic feeling. ‘The 
subjects are, happily, classified, and one can 
find poems for all moods. It is indeed rare 
to find a poet whose genius can clothe so 
great a variety of objects in words of beauty 
and poetic expression. 


CHRISt AND THE EASTERN Sour. By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., LL.D. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $1.25 
net.—Dr. Hall, as reported by Dr. Thwing, 
not long before his death wrote to a friend, 
“T exult that I received my wound on God’s 
great battlefield.” That was the spirit in 
which Dr. Hall began and ended his work 
as Barrows lecturer in India. He gave lect- 
ures in twenty Indian cities at various 
times, in which he attempted, with ardent 
zeal and a noble faith, to do two things which 
missionaries have not always done: first, 
to find the best in the Oriental conscience 
and religions, and then, with a sympathetic 
presentation of the character and teaching 
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of Jesus, to unite the Christian and the 


Oriental conscience, each supplementing the | 


other and resulting, as he believed, in a 
revelation of the heart of God suited to the 
needs of the Oriental world. Bishop Brent 
suggests as an epitaph for Dr. Hall the fol- 
lowing: “Tike a bridge over a mountain 
torrent he joined two precipices, and the 
stream of controversy passed beneath him.” 
Orthodox theories of religion and theology 
could have had no better interpreter than 
this sympathetic lecturer who met his 
hearers on the common ground of brother- 
hood. 

Is ImmorTaLIty DESIRABLE? By G. 
Lowes Dickinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents.—The Ingersoll 
lectures on immortality at Harvard Uni- 
versity have been of many kinds. They 
are as different as the personalities of the 
lecturers. Once or twice they have come 
so near negation as to be stigmatized as 
“the Bob Ingersoll leetures.’”” The last 
lecturer takes the attitude of the inquirer 
and considers in turn the case of “those 
who do not think about immortality, those 
who fear it, and those who desire it.”’ He 
puts aside those who regard the doctrine as 
revealed and therefore not to be discussed, 
and gives some reasons for not agreeing 
with those who declare it to be scientifically 
incredible. He sketches the possibilities of 
continued existence, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the question whether immor- 
tality is desirable or not is something very 
practical, ‘“‘a branch of scientific inquiry 
which may have results more important 
than any other that is being pursued in our 
time.” 


THE ETHer of Space. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F.R.S. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—To the lay reader this little vol- 
ume will give food for thought; but, unless 
he is a mathematician, it will not acquaint 
him with all the reasons for the astounding 
conclusions set down by the philosophers as 
the result of scientific research. What the 
ether is that fills all space nobody knows, 
but some of the things that go on in it, and 
which it accounts for, are becoming reason- 
ably well known. In this ether light, heat, 
electricity, and the attraction of gravitation 
play their part. The pull of Sirius, for in- 
stance, twenty-four light years distant from 
us, transmitted by the ether is reckoned at 
thirty; million tons’,weight. Other wonders 
are in proportion. 


Miscellaneous. 

Fleming H. Revell Company are the pub- 
lishers of the Five Lectures on Shakespeare, 
written by George Nye Boardman. ‘The 
pamphlet is a convenient manual for those 
who are beginning to read Shakespeare, and 
its aim is to bring the dramatist and_ his 
readers face to face. aE 
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Che Dome, 
Wanted, a Map. 


Another map, an’ please you, sir! 
For why, we cannot understand, 
In all your great geography 
Theve is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an’ please you, sir! 
And, afterward, describe in full 

How Fairyland is famed for pearls, 
And fleeces made from golden wool; 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel eyes; 

Tell how the fairy rivers run, 
And where the fairy mountains rise; 


And of the fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs, if it please you, sir; 
Then of the journey there, how long 

For any speedy traveller. 


Another map, an’ please you, sir! 
And would you kindly not delay: 
Sister and I would dearly like 


To learn our lesson there to-day! 
—Mary E. Wilkins, 


Grandfather and the Bear. 


BY MARY WELLS. 


Perhaps it was the ubiquitous Teddy 
Bear which suggested the tale. Baby Har- 
riet had left it lying forlornly on the floor, 
whence it looked up with an expression so 
woe-begone, and withal so ludicrous, that 
grandfather laughed outright as he stooped 
to pick up his ursine majesty. At any rate, 
when, a little later, Sam and Bob demanded 
a story, he settled himself comfortably in 
the big chair before the fireplace, and with 
a twinkle in his eye, began :— 

“When I was a lad of fourteen, the coun- 
try wasn’t as much settled as it is now. 
Our nearest neighbor lived a mile and a 
half away, and, in order to reach his clearing, 
we had to follow a winding road through the 
woods. On either side the beaten path the 
underbrush rose in thick profusion; and, 
though there were various trails leading in 
different directions, it was well for one to 
keep closely to the main road, since noth- 
ing was easier than for the unwary or unac- 
quainted to lose himself in the forest, where 
he might wander until he was overcome by 
exhaustion or hunger. 

“One fine spring day father had been 
ploughing the clearing at the right of our 
dwelling, and the rich loam shone brightly 
under the warm rays of the sun. ‘The spirit 
of spring was in the air.. The birds sang in 
the thickets, and the scent of blossoming 
trees was everywhere. ‘The bells tinkled 
cheerfully as the cows moved along the hill- 
side back of the house. It was one of 
those days that make one glad to be alive. 
Towards night, however, it grew warmer, 
until the heat became almost oppressive. I 
suppose it was more noticeable, coming at 
such an tnusual time of year. 

“About six o’clock father, finding that he 
had to have for the next day’s work a tool 
which he had lent to his neighbor, Mr. 
Flemming, sent me over to get it. My 
younger brother and my sister begged to go 
with me; and we set off through the woods, 
promising to return in good season. We 
little knew what was to befall us before we 
reached home. 

“We found the Flemmings glad to see 
us. Mr. Flemming inquired about father’s 
ploughing, and gave us various items of news, 
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for he had been to the Cross Roads the day 
before. Tom Flemming proudly displayed 
a knife which he had bought of a pedler. 
It was a beautiful knife with three blades 
and a buckhorn handle. I can see it yet, 
and can yet feel the envious pang that smote 
my soul. The girls discussed with anima- 
tion the merits of their respective patch- 
work, Mary Flemming expressing a prefer- 
ence for the log-cabin, and Sister [ucy 
favoring the sunrise pattern. Mrs. Flem- 
ming insisted on our trying some of her 
caraway cakes and currant wine; though, to 
tell the truth, we needed no urging, the 
merits of Mrs. Flemming’s caraway cookies 
and currant wine being well known. 

“As I said before, the afternoon had 
grown very sultry, and suddenly, as I was 
sipping my second glass of currant wine, 
clap! came a reverberating peal of thunder. 
I hurried to the door to find the sky omi- 
nously black and the clouds piled high in the 
west. Already a few big raindrops were 
falling and the wind was rising. 

““We must go right home!’ I exclaimed, 
turning to the children; but, even as I spoke, 
the storm was upon us, and the rain fell in 
a blinding sheet, hiding the woods. 

“By the time it had slackened somewhat 
it was already dark. The Memmings urged 
us to remain for the night, but, afraid that 
mother would worry, I declined. I took 
the lighted lantern which Mr. Flemming 
made ready; and with a big umbrellain one 
hand, and the children on either side, started 
on the homeward journey. 

“Thus fortified, we progressed without 
mishap for the first half-mile. The rain 
fell fitfully, Lucy was well wrapped in 
Mary Flemming’s waterproof, and the lan- 
tern gave a cheerful light. 

“Unfortunately, the calm was of short 
duration. The wind quickened, and over 
our heads the branches writhed dismally. 
Vivid flashes of lightning made the dark- 
ness of the woods more awful. The rain 
fell in torrents, and suddenly there came a 
furious gust. The light of the lantern 
flared, flickered, glimmered faintly, then 
disappeared, leaving us in total darkness, 
relieved only now and then by the glare of 
the lightning. : 

“Tucy began to ery, and I consoled her 
as well as I could, raising my voice that it 
might be heard above the storm. Afraid 
of losing our way, we waited for each new 
flash, making our way forward by its gleam, 
still carrying the dilapidated umbrella and 
the now useless lantern. It was slow work, 
but we cheered ourselves with the thought 
that each step was bringing us a little 
nearer home. 

“All at once there came a blinding flash. 
I felt Lucey clutch my arm convulsively, 
with a little gasp. She was evidently too 
frightened to cry out. 

“There in the road before us, not five 
feet away, sat a great bear, erect on his 
haunches, calmly surveying our trembling 
trio. The apparition was almost instanta- 
neous. There followed a terrific clap of 
thunder, then total darkness. We clung 
to each other in silence, but new horrors 
awaited us. There, to the right in the 
shadows, appeared a gleaming pair of eyes, 
shining direfully from the thicket. I turned 
to the left, only to see the gruesome phe- 
nomenon repeated. 


“In front of us the bear! To the right 
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and left, unknown terrors! The perils of 
the forest were less to be feared. Better to 
die of starvation than to be ignominiously 
eaten by a bear or devoured by two un- 
known, unnamable monsters. 

“Dropping Mr. Flemming’s lantern, and 
abandoning the umbrella to the winds of 
heaven, I grasped the children and dashed 
wildly into the thicket. On and on we fled, 
struggling through underbrush, stumbling 
over vines, colliding with trees, not daring 
to glance behind us lest we see those gleam- 
ing orbs in close pursuit. On and on, till, 
gasping and breathless, we found ourselves, 
miraculously as it seemed, in an open space. 
In a tumult of joy I recognized our own 
clearing. We had come out of the woods 
into the field which father had been plough- 
ing. 

“On we struggled, the light of home 
before our eyes; and the light of hope in our 
hearts. The rain-soaked soil gathered in 
clods on our shoes, impeding our progress, 
while our drenched garments clung tightly 
to our shivering forms. 

“At last the house was reached, and we 
burst in on our astonished parents, muddy, 
wet, and draggled. Mother raised her 
hands in bewilderment, and father let fall 
to the hearth the pipe he was smoking. 
They had supposed us safe and dry at the 
Flemmings. 

“Breathlessly, we told our story, while 
mother bustled about the kitchen bringing 
dry clothing and preparing steaming bowls 
of ginger tea. Father was rather sceptical 
concerning our narrative, being inclined to 
regard the bear as a hallucination on our 
part, but we knew better. That bear was 
real and big. And, as for those balls of fire 
in the thicket, the testimony of three we 
felt should be sufficient. 

“This testimony was shortly corroborated 
in a most startling manner. ‘The fury of 
the storm had abated, the rain had ceased, 
the sky was clear, and the moon had ap- 
peared, silvering the clearing with its 
mellow light. The shadows of the trees 
were etched sharply on the glistening soil. 
I was standing at the window, admiring the 
beauty of the night, when there came the 
sound of wheels, and I saw a light gig stop- 
ping in front of the house. Two men 
alighted, and came quickly up the path. 
As father opened the door in response to a 
loud knock, he was accosted by a portly 
individual. 

“Good evening, sir. I’m sorry to dis- 
turb you at such an hour, but we stopped 
to inquire if you know anything of the where- 
abouts of one yellow bear and two deer?’ 

“Seeing father’s astonished look, he has- 
tened to explain. ‘They’re a part of Field- 
ing Brothers’ Great Show, the best of its 
kind, which is to exhibit at Shelby the fif- 
teenth.’ The portly individual’s voice had 
assumed an oratorical tone. ‘Back here, a 
mile or two, the horses got scared at the 
storm and bolted. The cages were over- 
turned, and the animals escaped; but we 
think they must be around here somewhere.’ 

“They are,’ piped up Lucy: ‘the bear is 
standing in the road a mile back, and the 
deer are each side of him in the woods.’ 

‘At the ludicrous image conjured up by 
Tucy’s words, father burst into a hearty 


laugh, then he hastened to narrate to the © 


visitors our harrowing experiences. 
“After questioning us minutely, they de- 
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parted in seach of their missing menagerie; 
but, before they went, the fat gentleman 
bestowed upon each of three blissful chil- 
dren a ticket to ‘Fielding Brothers’ Great 
‘Show, the best of its kind.’ 

“They succeeded in locating the lost 
‘animals, for we afterward saw them in their 
cages at Shelby, but that,’’ said grandfather, 
observing the eagerness on the faces of his 
ilisteners, “that, children, as Kipling would 
‘say, is another story.” 


Little Black Solomon. 

Claire was sitting up in bed waiting for 
the doctor. She had been sick for a fort- 
night, but now was almost well again. Dr. 
Bell was down in the hall talking with her 
mother, and in a minute they would both 
coine upstairs to her. Sometimes the doc- 
tor brought her a little gift. Yesterday 
it was a nest of three pretty pill boxes. 
She wondered if he would have anything 
for her to-day. 

‘The door opened, and in came Dr. Bell, a 
puffed-out paper held carefully in one hand. 
“You never could guess what I’ve brought 
you,” he said. Then he put the paper on 
the bed and uncovered the wretchedest speci- 
men of a little black crow that you ever saw. 

“O-o-0”— cried Claire. 

“‘T found him by the side of the road over 
on the mountain,” said the doctor. ‘‘I knew 
he would die there, for he isn’t old enough 
to fly, so I thought I’d bring him to you. 
If he lives, he’ll make you a fine pet, though 
he isn’t very handsome at present.” 

“Oh, I shall just love him—I know I 
shall!” Claire exclaimed delightedly. 

Master Crow cocked a bright eye up at 
her in a way to make them all laugh, and 
Dr. Bell said, ‘Oh, I shouldn’t wonder if 
he turned out to be a regular Solomon for 
wisdom!” 

“Tll call him Solomon!” cried Claire. 
“Wouldn’t that be a good name?” ae 

And so Solomon it was. 

The bird grew fast, both wise and ‘hand- 
some; and, by the time Claire was quite well, 
her pet was able to fly. At first there was 
talk of clipping his wings; but the little 
girl could not bear to have it done, so he 
was left to use his beautiful wings to fly 
away with if he chose. But Solomon did 
not choose. Occasionally he would be gone 
for hours but he was sure to come back at 
dusk and rap on the window with his long 
bill. On being admitted, he would utter 
a joyful ‘Caw! caw!” 

Once Claire looked out into the yard to 
see Solomon talking to a whole flock of 
crows, and she trembled lest he should be 
coaxed away; but her pet had no idea of 
leaving his home, and after a while the 
strangers departed. 

Solomon was fond of anything bright, and 
the family had to keep their coins out of 
sight. Occasionally they wanted extra-milk, 
so they set a pail out on the steps, dropped 
the pennies in to pay for the milk, and put 
on the cover. Once or twice the money was 
missing, and then naughty Solomon was 
caught carefully taking off the pail cove 
and grabbing the coins. 

All the neighbors knew Solomon, and he 
paid them frequent visits; but, whenever he 
was not wanted, all they had to do was to 
say ‘‘Go home,” and he would fly at once. 
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Claire missed him one day and wondered 
what had become of him. He did not appear 
for dinner or supper. At bedtime he had 
not come, and she feared her pet had gone 
forever. The next night he was still away, 
but before she went to sleep she heard his 
familiar ‘“Caw! caw!” and she jumped up 
to open the window. But such a Solomon! 
His feathers were rumpled, and his tail was 
gone. 

Where he had been nobody has ever found 
out, but for days he seemed afraid to leave 
the house. Now he always returns by night- 
fall, and Claire looks forward to having 
Solomon for a pet for fifty years to come.— 
Baltimore Christian Advocate. 


Patience. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But—do you know? 

The*ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


And I once saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 


With one small “try.” 
—FHenrielta E. Eliot. 


The Life-saving Crew. 


The children were teasing for a new game, 
so their mother told them to come to the 
kitchen when the clock hands pointed to 
9.30. ‘The kitchen was small, and she would 
be very busy till that time, and they might 
guess what the new game was going to be. 
They were so busy thinking and guessing 
that thé hands went past the place, and 
their mother had to come for them, but no 
one guessed the right thing. 

“You are to be the Life-saving Crew,” 
said Mrs. Lossing, “‘and here is the sea. A 
man has fallen overboard, and must be 
rescued. You may watch me save his life, 
and then you may take turns.”’ 

Something white slipped into the brown 
sea in the big kettle, and the children were 
astonished to see a man presently come to 
the surface. There were many bubbles, 
and the smoke rose from the sea, but he did 
not struggle. He just turned a delicious 
looking brown, and Mrs. Lossing turned 
him over with a long fork. 

“In saving people who fall into the sea 
one must be very careful,” she said, as she 
lifted the brown man out on a piece of paper. 
“We will let him lie on the shore a few 
minutes, and then roll him over and over as 
they do when folks drown.” She lifted 
him with her fork into a big bowl of white 
sugar, and presently he was as white and 
fine looking as could be. 

“Tet me try!” cried Agnes, as another 
man slipped into the sea. ‘“‘I’ll be very 
careful.” 

But, in getting the poor fellow to solid 
land, she broke off an arm; and, when Peter 
tried it a minute later, he punched a hole 
right through a sailor’s head. Then Josie 
had her turn, and I can hardly tell you what 
followed. She broke a man right in two. 
But, horrible as that was, a worse calamity 
befell the poor, shipwrecked mariners, and 
it is hardly possible that any one will be- 
lieve me if I do tell. 

Just as soon as the last man was rescued, 
the Life-saving Crew went to work to eat 
the poor sailors, and by the next morning 
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there was not a single man left to tell the 
tale. Did you ever hear of such a thing ?— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


A Dog that Rings a Bell. 


No animal in the world equals a dog as a 
faithful sentinel when it comes to ‘‘keeping 
watch and ward” in the interests of its 
master. Some dogs may be taught to per- 
form duties of an unusual nature. Off the 
shores of Alaska, on a small, rocky island, is a 
little light station, connected with which is a 
fog bell. During the continuance of dense 
fogs, which frequently prevail, the bell is used 
to warn vessels of the danger of approaching 
too near the island and coast. ‘The light 
keeper has a large and very intelligent shep- 
herd dog that answers to the name of Don 
Carlos. This dog has been trained to toll the 
fog bell when the weather is very heavy. So 
well trained is Don Carlos that, when the fog 
comes rolling in, he rushes, unbidden by the 
keeper, to the bell and begins to tug at. the 
rope and tosound the alarm. This the faith- 
ful fellow continues to do until relieved by his 
master. Don Carlos often takes his turn at 
the bell during the night when the keeper is 
busy looking after the light. 

“T do not see how I could get along without 
Don Carlos,”’ the keeper declares. ‘‘I am all 
alone, and have no other assistant, but I can 
always rely implicitly on my dog. He knows 
his duty and faithfully performs it, whether 
told to do so or not.”—J. Mayne Baltimore, 
in Nashville Visitor. 


“Medicine,” said a little girl, ‘“‘is some- 
thing that makes you careful not to catch 
cold again.” 


“Mamma,” he said at dinner, ‘‘may I 
have another piece of pie?”’ 

‘“Why do you ask,’”’ answered his mother, 
“when you haven’t eaten what you have on 
your plate?” 

“But, mamma, if I could have another 
piece, I wouldn’t eat the crust of this one.”,— 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Ina came in from the country on the 
fifth birthday to visit her cousin May. At 
night they were put to bed early. Soon 
heart-breaking sobs were heard from the 
bedroom. 

“What is the matter, children?’’ asked 
May’s mother, entering the dark room. 

Ina sobbed out, ‘‘May won’t give me any 
of her peanuts.” ‘‘But May has no peas 
nuts,” replied her aunt. “I know that,” 
sobbed Ina, “‘but she said if she did have 
peanuts she wouldn’t give me any.’’—The 
Delineator, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be om every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


Conditions have never been more favorable 
for a successful season of summer meetings 
than they are this year. For several weeks 
every room in the Oceanic House has been 
taken, and the number of guests on Apple- 
dore indicates that, if winds and waves should 
later conspire to interrupt communication 
between the islands, they could hold a suc- 
cessful Unitarian conference quite by. them- 
selves. Many came early to avoid the rush 
of the Saturday invasion, and long, quiet 
hours on the piazza or solitary scrambles 
over the rocks are good preparation for a 
week of meetings. ‘The weather thus far has 
the Shoals characteristics, with clear at- 
mosphere and brilliant sunshine, cooler, it is 
true, than usual. 

There are few changes to be observed on 
Star Island. A wireless telegraph station 
has been set up between the Oceanic House 
and the hill, where the old fort used to be, 
and the clicking, to one who cannot under- 
stand it, sounds as if something very exciting 
were happening most of the time. Two new 
bath houses hint possibilities of bathing in 
the shallow cove in front of the hotel, and 
one or two other slight changes are percep- 
tible to the regular attendant. ‘The book- 
case which used to belong to Dr. Gannett 
has been received, but itis not yet in com- 
mission to serve library purposes. This 
year, for the first time, the Summer Meetings 
Association possesses its own communion 
service, kindly presented by the Malden So- 
ciety, which hag no present use for it: The 
best part of this island life, however, is that 
it remains unchanged in all essentials from 
one year to another, and that one picks up 
the thread just where it was dropped the 
year before. 

In these annual letters I have described, 
at one tite or another, almost every phase 
of the island history as it has existed in suc- 
cessive generations; but this morning, for the 
first time, I have been lingering among: the 
graves in the enclosure at the left of the 
hotel. Hardly one among them is more 
than a hundred years old,—that of John 
Caswell, in whom “‘the poor have lost a 
friend,’ dating from 1791, and the latest re- 
cording the death of one of his descendants 
just eighty years later. The earlier inscrip- 
tions were not easily deciphered, but they 
are more interesting than the milder rhymes 
that succeeded them. Grim warnings they 
are, almost every one urging escape from sin 
and punishment. John Caswell’s own, de- 
clares:— 


I had my part of worldly care 
When I was living as you are; 
But God from it hath set me free, 
And as I’m now, so you must be. 


Others are equally terse and emphatic, as 
witness :— 
Think of John Smith as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I; 
As I am now, so you must be; 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


On one of the largest slate tombstones stand 
the suggestive words, “Sinners burn,” but 
the cracking of the slate has erased the rest 
of the sentiment and crossed the moral out. 
I copied half a dozen others that touch the 
heart by their suggestion of an ancient sorrow 


or interest by their quaint recital of virtues, 
but they are not the same on the, printed 
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page as when read on one’s knees amid the 
blowing grasses, baffled here and there by 
the encroaching turf. 

The first meeting of the week was, as 
usuaJ, a communion service in the stone 
meeting-house, conducted by Rev. George H. 
Badger. Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin of 
Bridgewater, Mass., led the devotional exer- 
cises at the regular morning service, and Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom of Springfield preached the 
sermon, choosing for his text the words, 
“For ye, brethren, were called to freedom: 
only use not your freedom for an occasion 
to the flesh, but through love be servants 
one to another.” The history of Christian- 
ity from Paul’s day to ours witnesses to a 
struggle for freedom,—the freedom of the 
spirit,—and such freedom as men have won 
has been limited by ignorance and marred 
by inconsistencies. Freedom is not merely 
a privilege. It is an element of power and 
brings an obligation of service. In its right 
use lies our tenure of it. It depends, first, 
on intelligence, for, if a man is ignorant, he 
is not free; then, on self-control, for, if he 
is ruled by passion or caprice, he chooses the 
evil to the injury of himself and others; and, 
third, on righteousness, which means justice 
and good will. If one is unjust and selfish, 
he is not free, though he may be unrestrained 
in following the impulse of the moment. In 
a word, liberty is a condition of the moral 
life, the result and expression of a moral 
purpose. 

Dr. Moxom considered the relation of 
liberty to law. A free state or a free church 
is one that is free from outward constraint 
and internal misdirection, and the realiza- 
tion of internal freedom is now the main 
thing. Liberal religion must prove itself 
effective in moving men to better life, for 
a defective or even erroneous theology, ac- 
companied by warm interest in the good of 
humanity, is more valuable than a juster 
creed unaccompanied by earnest endeavors 
to promote righteousness and charity. 

In conclusion, Dr. Moxom emphasized the 
obligation which the possession of liberty 
carries. with it, applying this principle es- 
pecially to the conditions brought about by 
the recent immigration of people from many 
lands, producing a situation without a paral- 
lel in the history of civilization. We wel- 
come the addition of industrial and economic 
force, and find among these strange people 
much excellent crude material, that, if rightly 
used and assimilated, will make for the en- 
richment of our republic. To establish a 
leisured class of American aristocrats on a 
serfdom of foreign labor, however, would be 
to invite and to deserve swift overthrow. 

The illness of Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Philadelphia brought a disappointment that 
his voice would not be heard in the evening 
service, but the presence of Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland obviated any perplexity about 
filling the evening suitably. Mr. Sunderland 
preached about the inspiration of the sea, 
and no topic, naturally, could have been 
more welcome at the beginning of a week 
where the sea is the ever-present, ever- 
changing reality of daily existence. He told 
us what it was to the ancient Hebrews, and 
how they expressed, the profound impression 
which it made on their deeply religious, im- 
aginative minds. He considered it as a 
factor in world history, and he laid bare the 
secrets of its depths and the contrasts of its 


broad spaces. He interpreted its deeper | 
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meanings, which have always appealed to 
the symbol-loving mind of man, and then, 
looking forward, prophesied the day to come, - 
when the savagery which takes pride in 
such engines of destruction as great battle- 
ships sha]] cease and the sea grow populous 
with craft plying backward and forward 
like shuttles, weaving universal peace. He 
closed with the thought of its spiritual sug- 
gestions,—the peace at the heart of endless 
agitation, the nearness of earth to heaven, 
and the depths, deeper than the ocean, that 
lie hid with God in the soul of man. Finally 
the sea suggests the everlasting arms of God, 
in which we are safely carried as a ship is 
borne over the waters. 

The long, quiet afternoon held true Sab- 
bath peace, with no sounds but the deep 
music of the waves and the happy notes of 
the song-sparrows. It is a good thing that 
here one may at any time and all times find 
a solitary place in which he may fancy him- 
self, if he will, entirely alone on the island. 
Where the people who overflowed the large 
hall for the morning services vanished in the 
afternoon, one can hardly say, but there is 
not a corner indoors or out where the sound 
of the sea may not be heard and the cool 
breath of the island breezes be felt. On the 
further rocks the surf beat high. In half- 
hidden coves delicate wind flowers swayed 
and nodded (if only people will let them 
alone to delight all who come), apparently 
undisturbed by the winds that beat into 
tatters the more resisting petals of the daisies 
on the ledges above. ‘The pools left by the 
retreating tides mirrored the heavens in their 
shallow depths. The golden-brown seaweed 
swept back and forth around the rocks. 
Everywhere was beauty, free and without 
price, for him who would but look. 

E. E. M. 


Social Justice. 


BY REV. S. H. TAFT. 


In the notice of the meeting of the ‘‘Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice,” given in the 
Register of June 3, the President is reported 
as saying, “It is time for the Unitarian 
Church, at least, to awake and realize that 
the only way to transform society is to make 
over conditions.” 

That the church which holds above most 
other churches that character-building, the 
safeguarding and developing of the divine 
principles of love, justice and service in the 
human soul, is the primal work of the church, 
should have so long remained almost silent 
regarding the most prolific source of human 
degradation existing in civilized society, 
has been cause for deep regret to many 
members of the church. While we rejoice 
in the evidence given by the passage of the 
resolution reported by the Fellowship that 
the church will no longer follow the example 
of the priest and Levite by neglecting to care 
for those who have fallen among thieves, we, 
nevertheless, regret that in its declaration 
of sympathy with the cause of civic right- 
eousness it should have fallen so far behind 
nearly all the other Protestant churches in 
the clearness of its call for “making over 
conditions” for the “‘moral’’ transforma- 
tion of society. Other churches have much 
more plainly declared for civic righteous- 
ness by condemning the partnership of pro- 
fessedly honorable and Christian men with 
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brewers, distillers, and saloon-keepers, whose 
business produces more than half of the moral 
debauchery, murders, divorces, licentious- 
ness, perjury, and blasphemy which threaten 
the subversion of Christian civilization. 

The Methodist Church has officially de- 
clared that the saloon traffic ‘‘cannot be 
licensed without sin,’’? and that no political 
party has a right to the support of Christian 
men that does not put itself distinctly on 
record as opposed to the traffic. The Presby- 
terian, Christian, and Free Methodist 
churches have spoken with equal clearness, 
while the great Southern Baptist conven- 
tion, lately held in Louisville, Ky., declared: 
“The traffic has no place in a civilized com- 
munity, no businessin a Christian country;... 
has not one redeeming feature, being a para- 
site, a nuisance, and fountain of all evil in- 
fluences. . . . That we urge people every- 
where not to vote for any one for any office 
who is known to be in sympathy with the 
traffic,” 

Of this traffic John Wesley said, “It sends 
the people to hell like sheep.”” Abraham 
Lincoln said: “It isa deadly cancer upon the 
body politic.’ Theodore Roosevelt, when 
Police Commissioner of New York, said: 
“The most powerful saloon-keeper controls 
the politicians and the police, while the latter 
in turn terrorizes and blackmails all other 
saloon-keepers. If the American people do 
not control the saloon, it will control them.” 

In the presence of the fact that up to the 
present time a large majority of the voting 
members of the Church have remained in 
political fellowship with the parties which 
have created and maintained this desolating 
traffic, it is no wonder that the President of 
the Fellowship for Social Justice should say, 
“The Christian Church stands discredited 
to-day.” 

Centuries ago the Jewish Prophet pro- 
nounced God’s sentence of woe against 
“him who gives to his neighbor drink,’ and 
that woe has been visited upon the rum- 
seller through all the ages. ‘The licensed 
rum-seller is further removed from helpful 
moral influence than is the keeper of the 
“blind pig,’’ because the government crowns 
his murderous greed of gain, his master, when 
it should have not only protected society 
from being debatiched by his avarice, but 
should have protected hitn from self-destruc- 
tion instead of becoming a partner with him 
in the debauchery and destruction of its 
own citizens and transforming him into a 
moral and social outcast. 

Politicians tell us, while admitting the 
saloon-traffic to be fraught with much evil, 
that it should be regulated instead of an at- 
tempt being made to prohibit it, adding that 
prohibition has been proved a failure. But 
has regulation been anything but a gigantic 
failure through all the ages past! What 
fruits have we gathered in our own land from 
regulation! From the consumption of six 
gallons per capita annually in 1860 the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks has grown 
to twenty gallons per capita in 1908, during 
which time the traffic has become the most 
arrogant, consciousless, morally and politi- 
cally corrupting monopoly that ever domi- 
nated political parties and threatened the 
destruction of popular government. Henry 
Watterson, the distinguished democratic 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal says, 
“Every office from the President down is 
handed out over the saloon counter,” 
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tor Carmack of Tennessee, who was assassi- 
nated by the defenders of the rum power, 
said, a little before his death: “I am weary 
of saloon-domination, I am weary with the 
saloon’s open alliance with vice, its open 
contempt of law. I am weary with the 
condition of things where the man whose 
business it is to make the laws must hold his 
office by consent of the man whose business it 
is to break the laws.’ : = 

But has prohibition proved a failure, not- 
withstanding it has mostly been handicapped 
by being enforced by officers who were 
elected in license parties? Prohibition has 
outlawed the saloon in thousands of towns 
and cities, in hundreds of counties, and in no 
less than eight entire States from which 
States it has banished the distillery and the 
brewery, and this in fifty years, during all of 
which time the general government has been 
a defender of and partner with the brewer 
and distiller, also abetting lawlessness by sell- 
ing permits to dispense intoxicants to resi- 
dents in prohibition territory. 

The superiority in the restraining influence 
of prohibition as compared with the regula- 
tion of the traffic is see not only in the im- 
proved conditions with which prohibition 
surrounds society, but also in its influence 
upon rum-sellers themselves, who, seeing 
the resistless tide of public sentiment against 
their traffic, expressed in terms of prohibi- 
tion, have voluntarily come to the anxious 
seat, owned up that they have been persistent 
law-breakers in the past, and promising to be 
good. But such promises are entitled to no 
consideration, since no one can be a worthy 
citizen when engaging in a business forbidden 
of God and which he knows degrades his 
fellow-men. In entering upon such a busi- 
ness he degrades himself by discrowning 
his own humanity. 

If the resolution passed by the Unitarian 
Association, committing it to the promotion 
of “Civic Justice,” had, when naming child 
labor as one of the evils to be removed, also 
named the desolating poison-drink traffic, 
and appealed to all voting members of the 
Church to withdraw political fellowship and 
co-operation from license parties and vote 
for the Prohibition instead of the License of 
this traffic of death, it would have carried 
hope and cheer into countless desolated 
homes and strengthened the hands of the 
thousands who, in all parts of our land, are 
struggling to preserve Christian Civilization 
by delivering the spoiled out of the hands of 
the spoiler. 

SAWTELLE, CAL. 


National Conference, Preliminary 
Programme. 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 27. 


8.00. Conference sermon by Rev. U.G. B. 
Pierce, Washington, D.C. 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 


9.30. Devotional service. 

9.40. Address by the vice-president, Hon. 
George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 

10.00. Election of assistant secretaries 
and appointment of committees. 

10.15. Report of the Council by the 
chairman, Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Boston, Mass. 

10,40. Address by the secretary of the, 
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Ametican Unitarian Association, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, Boston, Mass. | 

11.00. Address by president of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women, Miss 
Emma C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.15. Address by the president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

11.25. Address by the president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y. 

11.35. Address by president of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Mass. 

11.55. Greetings, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, III. 

12.10 P.M. Greetings from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and from 
the British Unitarian National Conference, 
Rey. H. D. Roberts, Liverpool, England. 

Greetings. Introduction of New Business 

L.OOnnRecess: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.00. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. General Subject, 
“The New Generation of Unitarians.’’ Ad- 
dresses by the president, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, and others. 

3-15. Meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. 

4.00-6.00. Reception to the National 
Conference by the National Alliance in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Boule- 
vard. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

8.00. Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
General subject, ‘Religion and Education.” 
In charge of Rev. Edward A. Horton, presi- 
dent, Boston, Mass. Addresses by the 
president, by Prof. William H. Carruth, 
Lawrence, Kan., Rev. Minot O. Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and others. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 29. 

9.30. Devotional service. 

g.40. “Church Progress” Four  ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each: ‘‘Worship,” 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich ; 
“Preaching,’’ Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
Buffalo, N.Y.; ‘‘Pastoral Office,” ‘‘Acti- 
vities in a Country Town,’ Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee, Bolton, Mass. 


11.00. Discussion. Introduction of new 
business. 
1.00 P.M. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Sight-seeing automobiles will be avail- 
able to take the delegates to the points of 
greatest interest in the city, concluding the 
tour at Lincoln Centre, where the company 
will be received by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
and his staff. Delegates especially interested 
in Settlement Work, to the number of sixty, 
in place of this trip can lunch at the Hull 
House Café and see the work there. Rev, 
J. L. Jones will arrange to meet them there 
with Miss Jane Addams, and then escort 
them to Lincoln Centre. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Devotional service. 

8.10. ‘Three addresses on ‘‘Religion and 
Sociology”: *Rev. Robert J. Campbell, 
D.D., City Temple, London, England; Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Raymond Robbins, Chicago, Ill. 


8.00. 


*This speaker is expected, 
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THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 30. 


g.30. Devotional service. 

9.40. Four twenty-minute addresses on 
“History and Development of Unitarian- 
ism.” As to its Motives, Rev. William C. 
Gannett, D.D., Rochester, N.Y., and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, Philadelphia, Pa.; As 
to its Organization and Administration, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Asociation, and Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, president of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary. 

11.00. Discussion. Open conference. 

1.00 P.M. Adjournment. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


1.30. Alliance luncheon. Ball-room of 
the Chicago Beach Hotel, followed by the 
meeting of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. All women in attendance 
on the Conference are invited. 

Laymen’s luncheon. The laymen  at- 
tending the Conference will be the guests of 
a committee of Chicago laymen at a down- 
town club. Following the luncheon will be 
a laymen’s meeting for the discussion of 
Parish Administration and the Laymen’s 
Interests. The programme will be in charge 
of a committee, the chairman of which will 
be Hon. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass. 

Ministers’ luncheon. The ministers at- 
tending the Conference will be the guests of 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones at Lincoln Centre. 
Following the luncheon will be a ‘‘ Ministers 
only” meeting in charge of a committee, 
the chairman of which will be Rev. John W. 
Day, of St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
8.00. Devotional service. 
8.10. Platform meeting. Rev. Samuel 


M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., Rev. 
Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y., and 
others. 

Preliminary programmes, including infor- 
mation regarding railroad transportation, 
hotel accommodations, ete., have been sent 
to all ministers. Copies may be had on ap- 
plication to Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or in the Social 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and at the 
various departmental headquarters in New 
York, Chicago, ete. The secretary, Rev 
Walter F. Greenman, 684 Astor Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.,! will” be glad” to” answer 
inquiries.’« During July’and August‘ his ad- 
dress will be Lunenburg, Mass., R. F. D. 1. 


National Conference. 


SPECIAL TRAIN. 
— 

The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines 
to leave Boston South Terminal Station on 
Sunday, September 26, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
reaching Chicago about 3 p M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chi- 
cago from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, 
$18.85; from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates 
as follows from Boston or Worcester, berth, 
$5.50; section, $11; drawing-room, $20; 
compartment in stateroom car (accommodat- 
ing two people), $16. From Springfield, 
berth, $5; section, $10; drawing-room, $18; 
compartment, $14, 

Application for reservation should be made 
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to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may ke made. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
What doth It Profit? 


The watchword is heard, ‘‘On to the Isles 
of Shoals!” It has a cheering sound. I 
remember the place, sea-anchored and pictur- 
esque, by visits years ago, when the Laighton 
and Thaxter associations were predominant. 
No one dreamed then that sessions of Sunday- 
School workers would be held there, with 
sojourning guests intent on pleasure and 
education combined. But it has come to 
pass. 

The selection of this marine colony does 
not signify that the Unitarians desire to get 
away from humanity, and be exclusive. Far 
from it. The reasons evidently are these: 
to keep cool, even with exciting discussions, 
cool in mind and body. ‘That is philosophic. 
To be where ventilation and freedom exist, 
in full measure. The ventilation of religious 
subjects is a conspicuous feature of our 
times. Added to this fresh air for mind and 
body is the sense of liberty which oceanic 
surroundings foster. So the situation fits the 
liberal temper. 

I regret deeply a compelled absence from 
the Institute meetings, since my anticipa- 
tions were heartily upon them. But Mr. 
Secrist will amply fill the part assigned me, 
and give light on the special topic of the 
new graded lessons, while treating the large 
introductory theme. 

I am often asked, What can you expect 
from a brief treatment of great subjects? 
Is it worth while? I answer, ‘“‘Yes.’’ Not 
entirely on the plea that a half loaf is better 
than none, but on the ground of clear bene- 
fits. What does a Sunday-School teacher 
specially need? Quickening of interest and 
renewed vision. She grows disheartened, 
perhaps, and should be invigorated with 
faith and hope. She loses sight of ideals, 
‘and must be led up the mount to see the 
inspiring view of her work in its grand out- 
lines. 

Now information and instruction will be 
provided at the Isles of Shoals, but I count 
the great gain to be enrichment of zeal and 
loyalty. The majority of our teachers are 
capable and progressive. What they re- 
quire at all times is an unflagging devotion, 
a persistent curiosity, an expectant mind. 
Given these, and other things— methods, 
details, application of principles—will be 
added. 

“Together,” says our departed leader. 
While most independent in his actual work- 
ing out of Sunday-School affairs, Dr. Hale 
believed in drawing counsel and inspiration 
from a common source. Get together, he 
would say, and discuss, compare, consider, 
then go your way rejoicingly, determined to 
use your common sense in the fulfilment of 
the spirit. 

I beg leave to intimate that what I have 
said about the prospective gatherings at the 
Isles of Shoals has a wider application. Not 
alone this July, by wave-swept rocks, but 

j the coming winter in “cities and towns, let 
the “‘together” habits prevail. Unions need 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827: 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucila 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K, Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


to be formed, lectures given, and co-operative 
movements started, for the advancement of 
our Sunday-Schools. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


A New Tool for the Doing of Our 
Work. 


Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Franklin, 
N.H., the president cf the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Asscciaticn, was the third speaker 
of the evening cf cur annual meeting and 
spoke on the tcpic abcve. 

The history of civilizaticn may be said to 
be the histcry of the use of tools, and every- 
where it is picgressing mcre and merejin 
the using of new tools. 

Thirteen years age a new tool was dis- 
covered in the Unitarian denomination that 
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we are trying to learn hcw to use. ‘The 
ministers have not yet learned how to use 
this and to make the most of it, and it is 
something that will not run along by itself. 
A minister who wishes to make use of the 
young people’s society in his church must 
first learn to be in sympathy with it. He 
shculd not hold it in his hand ard guide it 
by any hard and fast rules, but get at once 
into full sympathy with it. The young 
people themselves must realize that it is a 
tool in their own hands, but a tool that is 
not to be used alone. 

If an engine simply whirled around, no 
matter how splendidly crganized, no gocd 
would resulJt until it was set to pull a belt 
cr turn machinery. In the same way the 
thing for a young people’s organization to 
do is to take hold of some kind of work. 
If a society exists without doing any work 
for the church, it is not oiling its wheels, so 
to speak. 

The speaker wants every Young People’s 
Religious Union to be true to itsname, He 
believes in young people finding all possible 
joy in life, and thinks our unions ought 
to consider many cther things. We should 
make our unions so that they shall prove a 
help and an uplift to many lives. We are 
living in the midst of a world that means 
something: we are here to do some special 
work for uplifting humanity. We ought to 
so catch the spirit of revelation, the spirit 
of uplift that comes from others’ lives that 
we may enter into sympathy with all hearts 
and do the work well that is nearest us. 
This is what inspires the minister. We may 
show him that the church services mean 
something because we have been a part of 
them, and have thus inspired him with our 
heartiness. 

The Unitarian Church stands on the picket 
lines, and we are on the blazing trail. We 
have a place in the world that no other 
church can possibly fill, and we are to 
blaze the trail along which the world is to 
come by and by. We are to make the 
whele world clear where it is in doubt, and 
finally come out cn the hill-top. We want 
the Unitarian Church to be proud of its 
young people: we may be only a few pickets, 
but we are to keep guard. We want also 
to be prcud of what the Unitarian. Church 
has accomplished,—of the work it is doing 
and is to do in the future. Above all, we 
want to cultivate the uplift of heart and the 
spirit of revelation,—the spirit that shall go 
out into the world,—and somehow, some- 
where, and some way feel that the Lord is 
guiding us into the light. The young people 
themselves are the guiding light of our 
Unitarian forces, leading us all on to better 
things. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey, E. C. Butler of Quincy will preach in 
the Unitarian church at Beverly, Sunday, 
July 18. : 

At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 18, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, 
Mass. 


At the First Parish, Dorchester, the Sun- 
day morning service July 18, at 11, will be 
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conducted by Rev. John P. Forbés of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 18, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean 
of Harvard Divinity School. 


Union services of the New York Unitarian 
churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue 
and 20th Street, July 18, at rr A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. 
The Unitarian headquarters at 104 East 20th 
Street will be open from 10 to 12 each day, 
except Saturdays, through July and August. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WaSsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The society 
has completed a year with activities con- 
sisting of Sunday services, the Sunday- 
school, the Young People’s Society, and the 
Alliance. The Easter sermon was heard by 
double the usual congregation of that period. 
Flower Sunday was one of the first services 
observed in the chapel. Four babies were 
christened. The membership book was 
opened for signatures in June and thirty- 
three names were added to the list. 


DETROIT, Micu.—First Congregational 
Society: Rev. Reed Stuart has said farewell 
to the people to whom he has ministered 
for twenty-three years. Mr. Stuart, accom- 
panied by his wife, will soon go to Italy, 
where he will devote himself to study pre- 
paratory to the writing which he intends 
to undertake now that he is freed from other 
cares. The farewell reception was given by 
the people of the church. In the course of 
exercises which preceded the reception Mr. 
Stuart expressed deep appreciation of the 
loyalty and friendliness with which his work 
has been supported. When he came to a 
general review of his life as a preacher, and 
to an expression of his hopes for the future 
of the church, he made a striking compari- 
son between the church of -his boyhood in 
Virginia and the city church of to-day. ‘‘I 
remember,” he said in part, ‘“when I was 
a young man in the country, and I remember 
when I began my work in the ministry,—in 
the Presbyterian Church,—there never was 
any debate on Sunday morning about going 
to church. They went. And this I know, 
too, that a preacher felt, because of this 
feeling of his people, that when he entered 
his pulpit he really had a message of im- 
portance to deliver. I delivered those young 
sermons in weakness, but I felt a certain 
satisfaction in delivering a message which 
I knew would be heard in a devout spirit. 
Churches then were for spiritual uplift; and, 
while the pastor called upon the sick and 
visited those in affliction, he was mainly ex- 
pected to preach—the preaching was the 
important thing. While I have no criti- 
cism to offer of the work of other churches, 
I have been feeling for several years that I 
am not equal to the work of the modern in- 
stitutional church,—the church which be- 
lieves in free soup, in boys’ clubs and basket- 
ball, and in cadets carrying guns in the 
name of Christ. These things are neces- 
sary, perhaps, in the modern church. So, 
if this work is to be done, I have felt that 
it must be done by others. In the fall you 
must select a new pastor, and we must all 
rally round him and give him support, as 
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you have given it to me. And if the work 
to be undertaken is this modern institu- 
tional work, which I have felt my inability 
to do, then let us help him in that work and 
build up the church.” /[he Detroit Free 
Press expresses editorially the regret with 
which his resignation has been received by 
the people of the community. It declares 


Notices. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 


Applications are received at the Tuckerman School from 
persons who wish to become members of the school, but, 
in order to do so, must in some way lighten their living 
expenses, 

Any one needing a companion, or one who would like a 
reliable person with whom to leave children in the absence 
of parents evenings, or one who would give board or room 
or both in exchange for some household service, might 
find the right one among these applicants, and, while 
assisting themselves, would also be assisting the appli- 
cants and the school. Please communicate with Mrs. 
Guild, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as{jan honorable 
service pension among ,jthose of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent Providence. R.1. 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. A. G. Singsen of 


Providence, R.I., during July and August will be care of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng. 


The address of Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
for the summer will be West Chop, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, 8. WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The pres of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice’and information given. 
Complete equipment in pyaynarticolar, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


ANTED.—By a lady who desires a “home” more 
than a large remuneration, a place in ‘an agreeable 
household where she may aid in the lighter duties of 
home-keeping. Address F. R. A., office of the Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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that he has demonstrated how much lasting 
good can be djone by the man of true worth 
who ignores sensationalism, and adds: ‘‘He 
commanded ‘something deeper than admira- 
tion from those who knew_him. Bigotry 
never found a place in his character. He 
was incapable of harshness or bias in his 
judgments while presiding in the church 
which he has left. Placid, kindly, thought- 
ful, considerate, and sympathetic, he was a 
giant in his attainments and as a child in 
his tenderness.”’ 


Katamazoo, Micu.—People’s Church: 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The 
public services of the year closed on June 
27 with a memorial service for Dr. Hale, 
but the institution and features will con- 
tinue during the vacation. The year has 
been a good one along all lines of church 
work. Our membership has increased by 
eighteen. The minister has not been ab- 
sent from his pulpit for a single service 
during the year. Evening services were 
held during December, January, and Feb- 
ruary One series on “The Good in Dis- 
credited Lives,’’ which included J. Rousseau, 
James Bradlaugh, Thomas Paine, and Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, attracted unusual! attention and 
patronage. The Women’s Society (Alliance) 
has held two meetings each month with 
literary programmes, also several sales 
and suppers. The results financially are 
$547. A part of this was used to recarpet 
the church parlors. A very fine reception 
under the auspices of the Women’s Society 
was given at Easter in honor of the min- 
ister’s wife, Mrs. Elizabeth R. MacCarthy, 
who was about to leave for Europe for a 
three months’, vacation. The Unity So- 
ciety has held well-attended religious ser- 
vices each Sunday evening during the year 
and an ‘‘Open Forum” (lecture) once each 
month. The Sunday-school has done good 
constructive work during the year. It has 
observed the usual ‘‘Days,”’ culminating in 
the annual picnic at beautiful Gull Lake on 
June 29. Our school is one of the chapters 
of the National Cribside Association and 
contributes $25 per year to help maintain 
a free bed for children in Bronson Hospital. 
A Men’s League has been organized. It 
has given one very successful dinner and 
has plans for some literary work next year. 
The church is well represented in the gen- 
eral life of the city. One of its members is 
the president of the City Commercial Club. 
Four other members, including the minister, 
are directors of the same. The church has 
already elected delegates to the National 
Conference at Chicago. The minister will 
attend the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology and supply in two New England 
churches during July. 


Personals. 


Rey. Marion F. Ham preached his fare- 
well sermon at the First Unitarian Church 
in Dallas, Tex., on June 27, thus closing a 
pastorate that has lasted five years. He 
expects to be absent from the church and the 
parish for many months, if not permanently. 
The membership has grown greatly in the 
period of his ministry here, and, besides the 
attendance of his friends in the parish, 
many from other churches or of no church 
affiliation came to testify to their regret 
at his departure. 
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The Associated Press reports that it was 
by special invitation of the Swiss government 
and of the University of Geneva that ex- 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., delivered the ad- 
dress, which we published Jast week, on John 
Calvin. It is said, also, that at the close of 
the exercises in St. Peter's Cathedral, the 
university conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Theology, awarded for 
services rendered to public morality, as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Baron Shickler was 
the only other layman to receive the degree. 


A Centennial Celebration. 


The town of Tyngsboro has just celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of its incor- 
poration. The committee in charge, justly 
feeling that much should be made of its 
religious history, appointed a sub-committee 
to take special charge of that department 
of the celebration. Their idea was to call 
out, so far as possible, representatives of all 
the different families,—of all sects and no 
sect,—and unite in one grand religious up- 
lift without distinction of sect or creed or 
party. 

It was obviously somewhat difficult for 
the sub-committee so to arrange things as 
to carry out such a scheme successfully, 
however much they might be in sympathy 
with it. But after much effort and cor- 
respondence they finally found a man to 
fill the pulpit on June 27, the day fixed for 
the service. They selected three hymns, 
one written by F. W. Faber, a Roman Catho- 
lic, another by Isaac Watts, the famous 
non-conformist theologian, hymmn-writer, 
and author, a third by James Montgomery, 
representing the Moravian brethren,—all 
breathing a devout and liberal spirit, and 
well suited to call out the religious spirit of 
all classes. For a responsive reading they 
selected the 145th Psalm, All these were 
printed on a programme, so that all could 
readily be supplied with copies. 

The other parts of the service were divided 
between the pastors of the two churches, 
the chairman of the sub-committee at their 
request pronouncing the benediction. ‘This 
was the only public religious service in 
town for the day, and was conducted by 
clergymen of three different denominations, — 
Orthodox, Congregational, Universalist, and 
Unitarian,—and the spirit of the whole was 
broad, catholic, and Christian, showing, 
as brought out in the sermon, that the time 
for throwing stones at each other had passed, 
and that the true policy for Christians of 
every mame was now to put the chief em- 
phasis upon their agreements instead of 
magnifying their differences as in the earlier 
time. 

The old First Parish Church was filled 
to overflowing at this service, and with 
the spirited singing of the hymns, and the 
helpful rendering of four appropriate an- 
thems, sung by the Weber Male Quartet 
of Boston, the effect was truly inspiring 
and helpful, and highly conducive to the end 
which the committee had in view. 

The second day of the celebration was given 
up to a reunion of the Alumni of the Wins- 
low School, so called from Madame Wins- 
low, a descendant of the Tyngs from whom 
the town derives its name, who at a very 
early period established a fund which, with 
the fulfilment of certain prescribed condi- 
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tions, insured a regular income each year 
for its support. 

This reunion was followed by a banquet 
at which pleasing reminiscences were given 
of the old days by friends who were gath- 
ered from far and near to participate in 
these festivities and renew old associations. 

It remained for the third day to put the 
emphasis upon the creditable history of the 
town in the Indian and Colonial, as well as 
in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, with 
which, unfortunately, our country towns 
and hamlets were obliged to reckon in their 
earlier history. 

The record of the brave struggles and 
lofty heroism of the early settlers was clearly 
given by Mr. James Burrows, a native of 
the town, who entered into their trials, and 
hardships with the enthusiasm and interest 
of a pioneer. He could fully appreciate the 
difficulties of\the situation in the old days 
when, in the midst of poverty, and under a 
government of oppression and tyranny, they 
felt obliged to fight the battles of liberty, 
not only for themselves, but for generations 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraftine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


- Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


VERMONT’S THE PLACE 


For a real vacation; delightful climate, unequalled 
scenery; $5 to $10 weekly at hotels, country homes, cam 
in heart of Green Mountains and on shores Lake 
Champlain. Fast trains via Central Vermont Railway. 
Send 6c. for 150-page illustrated book. Address “Summer 
Homes,”’ No. 72, St. Albans, Vt., or 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanen 
be P t homes to needy 


Children cared for i ivate families i 

wit the ng oft ce ae: > amilies in close relations 
pplications solicited from famili ithin f i 
gore bes _— ane ae oe bene or fren hahaa 
10na. ona ns eeded 
meet increasing Gouna. Decneett Ate ae i, 
Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rey. ©. R. Eliot, Sec. Wm. 'H. Slocum, Treas, 

er B. Fiel * 
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So 
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yet unborn. These were the dark days 
(now happily passed, let us hope forever) 
which bitterly “tried men’s souls.” It is 
well to think of them from time to time, 
that we may more truly prize the blessings 
which we are permitted to enjoy. 

The most significant and valuable feature 
of this Centennial Celebration appears in the 
willingness of people of all creeds and no 
creed to come together and stand for the 
time on common ground. It is a compara- 
tively new feature in our New England life. 
Though tendencies in this direction have 
been apparent for a long time, I recall noth- 
ing quite so significant and impressive as 
was manifest in all these festivities. It was 
truly delightful to note the spirit of har- 
mony which prevailed through all the vari- 
ous gatherings. ; 

Long may the memory remain of these 
significant, joyous, and helpful services 
which have served to create greater unity 
of thought and feeling among all classes of 
our people. And may the greater unity 
thus secured lead to a larger and better 
spirit of co-operation among people of every 
name. Ww. B. 


The Children’s Mission. 


A very important era in the history of the 
Children’s Mission is just passing. 

For about ten years the Mission has been 
more and more extensively adopting the 
modern method of placing children at board 
or ‘free directly in private families without 
the intermediate step of admission to the 
Home. This plan has proved so eminently 
successful, and has insured the children so 
much better and more natural care than can 
be possible in any institution, that two years 
ago the Home was. closed, and the building 
has since then been used only for office pur- 
poses. The weekly cost for maintaining 
children by this method is so much less than 
that of the institution that the Mission 
can now provide continuously for one 
hundred and fifty children, whereas in 
the past it had accommodations for only 
fifty. 

The property has been in the market for 
some time, and now has come an opportu- 
nity to insure its ultimate sale. From now 
until the time of the actual transfer the 
building, at present vacant, will, by the new 
arrangement, be fully utilized for philan- 
thropic purposes. A syndicate has been 
formed and is now being incorporated which 
is to provide a rendezvous for the boys of 
the city who are in street trades and who, 
during the hours of dull business, have been 
exposed to many temptations. This cor- 
poration, under the name of the Newsboys’ 
House, is to establish in the Mission building 
reading-rooms, game rooms, class rooms, a 
gymnasium, and assembly hall, and it is 
hoped that this work will carry out the dis- 
tinct objects.for which the Mission was in- 
corporated; namely, “To rescue from vice 
and degradation the morally exposed chil- 
dren of this city.” vii 

The offices of the Mission are fo remain in 
the building, and quarters will continue to 


be given, as at present, to the Society for 


Aiding Destitute Mothers and Infants: thus 
the entire property will be utilized for the 
uplifting of children. At the end of five 
years, and possibly before, it is expected 
that the Newsboys’ House will buy the 
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property, and the Mission will then find 
office room elsewhere. 
PARKER B. FIEeLp, Superintendent, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Open-air Summer Campaign. 


An experiment, both novel and promising 
in its character, is to be tried in Unitarian 
propaganda work this summer. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that.in almost all the small 
towns, even in New England, there is no 
declaration of the liberal faith and no pos- 
sibility of organizing Unitarian societies, 
it is planned to send missioners through the 
country whose purpose it shall be to hold 
open-air services in a number of such’ places. 
Under the charge of Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
secretary of the Publicity Department of 
the American Unitarian Association, five 
trips have been arranged through five States 
in New England. Two ministers will go 
together to the towns selected as their cir- 
cuit. The method will be to spend the 
day in circulating notices of the meeting and 
Unitarian literature, and in the evening to 
hold an open-air service in some central part 
of the town. It is not hoped to form any 
kind of definite organization as the result 
of these services. The aim is simply to 
declare the liberal faith to those who have 
not had any other means of hearing it, and 
of sharing, in this way, our heritage of relig- 
ious truth. All the men taking part in this 
work are full of zeal and enthusiasm and 
imbued with a missionary spirit which is 
sure to result in helpful influence. 

Rev. W. A. Wood of Wilton and Rev. 
H. G. Ives of Andover, N.H., will take the 
New Hampshire circuit, visiting Antrim, 
Hillsboro Bridge, Bristol, Lakeport, Ash- 
land, and Plymouth. In Vermont Rev. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster, Mass., and Rev. 
H. E. Gilchrist of New Orleans, La., will visit 
and hold services in Middlebury, Proctor, 
Castleton, Fairhaven, and Poultney, besides 
crossing over to Whitehall, N.Y. 

Rev. E. J. Prescott of Rockland and Rev. 
George F. Pratt of Dorchester have ar- 
ranged a similar tour through Maine, with 
Freeport, Brunswick, Wiscasset, Gardiner, 
Richmond, and Boothbay Harbor as the 
towns selected for their work. A similar 
circuit of towns in North-western Massachu- 
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setts will be visited by Rev. Kenneth C. 
Evans of Chicopee and Rey. Earle C. Davis 
of Pittsfield. Among those already chosen 
are Great Barrington, Lee, Dalton, Chester, 
and Huntington, besides open-air meetings 
in Pittsfield on August 15. 

Rev. E. G. Brown, recently of Presque 
Isle, Me., and another minister not yet se- 
lected will hold meetings in Connecticut, 
visiting Putnam, Plainfield, Jewett City, 
Saybrook, Haddam, and Portland. 

If this campaign is successful, it is very 
probable that similar work will be carried 
on in a much larger degree next year. It is 
hoped also to have for use in the campaign 
of 1910 an automobile van, by the use of 
which we could effectively follow the example 
of the van missioners in England, who have 
done so much during the last two years to 
stimulate interest in the liberal cause. Dur- 
ing the wimter an appeal will be made for 
funds to secure such a vehicle, if the results 
of this summer’s work indicate a promise 
of its efficiency as a missionary agent. 


The Christian Life sounds a timely warning, 
for us as well as for his own country: 
“There is no victory which England has so 
deep an interest in winning as the victory 
over her liquor traffic. But that triumph 
will never be won until Temperance reformers 
exert themselves actively to check this 
traffic not only in the public-house, but also 
in the privacy of the club. The 1,132 clubs 
in the ‘Club and Institute Union’ sell a 
million pounds worth of liquor annually. 
Few people realize how rapidly an alcoholic 
revolution is going forward which is re- 
moving the trade in drink out of the hazards 
of publicity into the security of an unsuper- 
vised concealment. Huddersfield, for in- 
stance, has 62 clubs, with their 8,163 mem- 
bers; Northampton has 50 clubs, with 11,470 
members; Osgoldeross has 45, with 11,589 
members; Leeds has 100 clubs; Bradford, 
160. Moreover, a member’s privileges are 
not necessarily limited to his own club in 
his own town. He can be franked from it 
throughout hundreds of clubs in hundreds 
of other places, and travel over England with 
the comfortable certainty that, in whatever 
big town he may be landed, he will find a 
drinking place open to him. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


Ne matter what thename, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ng Co. 


Hartford Conn. 


776 
Pleasantries, 


Young™Housekeeper: /.‘‘I want af[piece of 
meat without any bone, fat, or gristle.”’ 
Bewildered Butcher: “ Madam, I think you’d 
better have an egg.’”’—The Sketch. 


Mistress: ‘‘Mary, these banisters always 
seem dusty. I was at Mrs. Johnson’s to-day 
and hers are as bright and smooth as glass.”’ 
Mary: ‘‘She has three small boys, mum.”— 
Driftwood. 


The lady in the sunbonnet: ‘Oh, I guess 
you think whatever you say goes.” The 
Lady in the curl-papers: ‘If you hear it, 
it does. It goes all over the neighbor- 
hood.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


“Papa,” said Jack, as he gazed at his 
week’s allowance, ten cents, “do you know 
what I’d do if I was an awful rich king? 
I’d increase my allowance to twenty-five 
cents a week!’’—Harper’s Young People. 


“You have a miraculous rose-tree in 
Wells that blooms at Easter?’’ an American 
asked an old farmer. ‘Ay, we have. Only 
it’s not a rose, but a thorn, and it blooms on 
Christmas, and not Easter, and it’s growing 
not at Wells, but at Glastonbury,’ was the 
answer. 


Patrick, coming into a street car, found 
only one seat vacant, and promptly took it. 
“Tt’s looky I come when I did,” said he. 
“‘That’s so, Pat,’’ answered some one. ‘‘Be- 
kase,’”’ he went on, ‘“‘if I was comin’ a sicond 
later, I’d be afther havin’ crowdhed mesilf 
out of me sate.” 


“You say,’ remarked Hobbs, “that you 
mean to start an antiquarian store, and 
expect to make it a success.” ‘Of course 
I do,’’ replied Nobbs, “I'll advertise. Just 
look at this sign,” and he joyously produced 
an eight-by-ten window placard, reading: 
D. Nobbs, Antiquities. All the Very Latest 
Styles.—The Chicago Record. 


It was one of the Clyde steamers. Some 
of the passengers were relating their experi- 
ences of fogs. ‘“‘Yes,’”’ said the old salt, 
“Tve seen some pretty thick fogs in my 
time. Why, off the coast of Newfoundland 
the fog was sometimes so thick that we used 
to sit on the rail and lean against it! We 
were sitting one night, as usual, with our 
backs up against the fog, when suddenly 
the fog lifted, and we all went flop into the 
water. A bit thick, wasn’t it?’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


In a certain small English village there 
were two butchers living in the same street. 
One placarded his sausages at Is. a pound, 
and the rival promptly placed 8d. on his card. 
No. 1 then placed a notice in his window, 
saying that sausages under 1s. could not be 
guaranteed. No. 2’s response to this was 
the announcement, ‘I have supplied sau- 
sages to the king.” Inthe opposite window 
the following morning appeared an extra 
large card bearing the words, ‘‘God Save 
the King.” —T7t-Bits. 


‘“‘Father,’’ asked the small boy of an edi- 
tor, “is Jupiter inhabited?” “I don’t know, 


my son,’ was the truthful answer. Pres- 
ently he was interrupted again. ‘‘Father, 
are there any sea serpents?” “I don’t 


know, my son.” ‘The little fellow was mani- 
festly cast down, but presently rallied and 
again approached the great source of in- 
formation. “Father, what does the north 
pole look like?”’ But, alas! again the an- 
swer, ‘‘I don’t know, my son.” At last, 
in desperation, he inquired, with withering 
emphasis, ‘Father, how did you get to be 
an editor?” 
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BIGELOW. 
KENNARD'@ 


POTTERY 


~ in Rich, Dull 

~) GREENS 
and 

YELLOWS 


Jil WASHINGTON ST. 
CORNER WEST ST. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


INN | 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D., LL.D., Visztor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {oe 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F B KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury Wass 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Harnest boys Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
Scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON ~ 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit | 


AGENTS. AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Wa 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


EST NEWTON, MASS. ; 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. y 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
University Section or Worcester, Mass 

23d Year. Superior preparation for New Enzland 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma-_ 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. tm 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL. 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. — 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth se: 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate D: 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Pp inci; 


TARRYTOWN, New York. 


For Boys. On an estate of & 
Hackley School acres in the hills ae Westche ; 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges 
scientific schools, Lower School receives boys 10 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Bui 
open for inspection during summer. For catal 
address WALTER B. Gacr, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy ‘4 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy ¢ 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practic 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands 1 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once d 
its present number of students. For cai 
address the President, 


¥. CO SOUTH WORK 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
_-. PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, — 
BOSTON. 4 


¥ 


